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Mr. 


Nosopy should reproach the Labour 
leadership for its determination to voice the 
party’s concern about the fate of Social 
Democrats in east Europe. This issue is fun- 
damental to relations between Communists 
and Socialists everywhere. It is, after all, 
the Russians who have raised the question 
of organisational contacts between their party 
and the British Labour Party; and they must 
be made to realise that the treatment of 
Social Democrats is a matter of vital interest 
to us, and also that the right of opposition 
groups to organise themselves for legitimate 
political activity is an integral part of the 
western concept of Socialism. While this 
obstacle remains, a Socialist communion be- 
tween the Labour Party and the Communists 
is impossible. 

Having said this, however, offe must 
deplore the way in which the dinner party 
turned out. First, there was the grossly ill- 
mannered and provocative behaviour of at 
least one Labour front-bencher. Secondly, 
neither Mr. Gaitskell nor the chairman of 
the party seems to have made much of a shot 
at stopping the row; surely normal courtesies 
were the prerequisite to useful discussion. 
Thirdly, Mr. Gaitskell, who is said to have 
expressed himself very courteously in mak- 
ing his point about the Social Democrats, 
nonetheless made an error of judgment in 
trying, so publicly, to thrust on Mr. Krush- 


chev a detailed list of victims and in his 
general assumption that the Russian leaders 
could accept responsibility for what goes on 
in the satellite countries. However close may 
be Russia’s overriding control since the fall 
of Beria, it is obvious that, in terms of pro- 
tocol, Mr. Krushchev could not possibly 
allow himself to be manceuvred into admit- 
ting it on a semi-public occasion. The net 
result of it all is that a meeting which might 
have led to a constructive exchange of views 
led in fact only to rancour and benefited only 
those who desire to make the worst of Anglo- 
Soviet relations. 

The other important issue raised at the 
dinner was Germany. All the world now 
knows how Mr. Krushchev defended the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 and reminded his 
audience that western persistence in rearm- 
ing West Germany and seeking to integrate 
it into Nato could lead to a similar deal with 
Germany in the near future. No doubt there 
was in this blunt warning an element of 
threat: “come to terms with us or you'll 
regret it.” But the real question is whether 
the analysis was correct. Nobody in the West 
can be expected to applaud the Nazi-Soviet 
pact; but it is not difficult to follow the argu- 
ments by which, on Soviet assumptions, it 
can be justified as the proper retort to 
Munich: it is at least understandable that 
the U.S.S.R. and other members of the War- 


Krushchev at the Dinner Table 


saw Pact are still haunted by the fear of a 
remilitarised and revanchiste Germany; and 
it is a fact—as this journal has consistently 
pointed out—that western diplomacy has 
progressively dissipated its power to exercise 
a decisive political influence over Germany 
and ‘has ignored its opportunities to enter 
into any arrangement with the Russians to 
tackle the German problem in collaboration. 

Mr. Krushchev’s analysis seems, in fact, 
to have been substantially correct, however 
unpalatable; and he may be as justly praised 
for his candour as condemned for his threats. 
Moreover, we believe on other grounds that 
it is impossible to dismiss his warning merely 
as the hectoring of a bully. For it contained 
a rider. There is yet time, he said in effect, 
for us to agree together: if Russia, Britain, 
France, Czechoslovakia and Poland could 
come to an understanding (and especially if 
the U.S. were to be included) a free and 
united Germany would threaten nobody. 
This is a reversion to the idea of a European 
security pact—hitherto always turned down 
out of hand by the West. 

The real moral of this part of Mr. Krush- 
chev’s speech is surely that for the future, 
before we turn down out of hand Soviet pro- 
posals about European security, we should 
do well to stop and consider whether we 
have anything better—in our own long-term 
interests—to propose in their place. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Ferment in Eastern Kurope 

Each of the Communist regimes is reacting to 
the new line in a different way and at a different 
pace. In Poland, where some ministers have been 
dismissed, the change seems to be going farther 
and faster than elsewhere. Even,the rehabilita- 
tion of the Home Army and a sweeping amnesty 
are probably less important than the ferment of 
opinion, expressed in remarkably outspoken 
speeches at recent congresses of writers and other 
intellectual groups, in articles and radio broad- 
casts, and in the attempt to make the Polish 
parliament a genuine forum for controversial 
debate with a measure of control over the 
government's actions. In Hungary, however, the 
party leadership seems to be resisting consider- 
able pressure from below-—it has denounced 
attempts to turn “self-criticism” into “attacks 
on the party”, and Rakosi is clearly struggling 
against some form of faction led by Ferenc Nagy. 
There is less information about Rumania, where 
the party hierarchy has made almost no concession 
either to the new policy or to public feeling: its 
suppression of criticism in the past has been so 
ruthless that it now has very little room for 
_ manoeuvre. Across the Danube, however, the 
Bulgarian central committee has finally induced 
Premier Chervenkov to resign—a decision that 
seems to have been taken in principle last autumn 
but accepted only reluctantly by Chervenkov 
himself. The statement of the Bulgarian party 
in fact changes very little: the new line has been 
steadily developed ever since Mr. Krushchev 
visited Sofia last year on his return from Bel- 
grade, and the latest, resolution is merely a 
reaffirmation—timed to justify Chervenkov’s dis- 
missal—of a policy that is already being applied. 
Some time before Traicho Kostov was officially 
“rehabilitated,” certain of his friends and col- 
leagues had been restored to important positions 
and steps had been taken to restore party demo- 
cracy and “Socialist legality”. Finally, in 
Prague, the party leadership seems to be holding 
back in much the same way as Rakosi is doing 
in Hungary, and Premier Siroky has publicly 
refused to “rehabilitate” Slansky. Perhaps he 
should look more carefully at the latest Soviet 
pronouncement, which condemns the methods 
used by Vyshinsky to secure false confessions. 


Uncertainty in Washington 

When, on Monday, Mr. Dulles said that the 
“greater acceptability” of the Soviet leaders now 
gave them “more chance of mischief,” he ex- 
pressed the suspicions and uncertainty which the 
new Soviet policy has aroused in Washington. 
In the cold war, the U.S. at least knew what it was 


trying to do. But, since the summit conference 
at Geneva, the Administration has been faciag 
both ways. The President wants to claim credit 
for the milder diplomatic climate: that is why he 
uses such phrases as “cautious hope,” and sug- 
gests that it is the strength of the West that has 
made the cold war unprofitable for Moscow. At 
the same time, both he and Mr. Dulles have to 
prop up the tottering fabric of Nato, because they 
are under fire from some Democrats for weak- 
ness towards Soviet Russia and for failing to 
strengthen the Nato alliance. The critics of the 
Administration, as a matter of fact, are as con- 
fused as the President and Mr. Dulles. Mr, 
Harriman and Senator Kefauver, for instance, 
both berate the President for failing to build up 
Nato. Mr. Stevenson, however, says that the 
U.S. is losing the military and political advantage 
to Communism because its foreign policy is 


nothing more than “a balance of terror.” In his 
speech last Saturday, he made an attempt to find 
a way out of the impasse. Speaking, perhaps, 
less as a potential candidate than as a statesrnan— 
a role he has played before, and one that may 
help the President if it evokes a popular response 
—he proposed that the U.S. should suspend fur- 
ther tests of the hydrogen bomb, and that 
American aid should be distributed increasingly 
through the agency of the United Nations. In 
this way, as he rightly remarked, economic aid 
might be removed from the arena of the cold war. 
This conception is in advance of that put forward 
by Mr. Dulles on Monday, when he suggested 
that Nato should be made a positive force by 
using it for “more economic development.” It 
is true that Mr. Stevenson—like Mr, Dulles—is 
still thinking of how to win the cold war. The 
next stage in his thinking, however, must be to 
ask whether the U.S. is’ ready to make a much 
more far-reaching revision of its present policies. 


Dealing with Colonel Nasser 


The Soviet statement on the Middle East has 
been accepted at its face value in Arab capitals. 
In Beirut and Damascus the statement is regarded 
as a diplomatic rebuff for Colonel Nasser, illus- 
trating the essential weakness of his policy of 
exploiting the differences between the great 
powers. The Teheran meeting, which marked 
American entry into the Baghdad Pact in all but 
name, also came as a shock to Cairo; and it is now 
admitted that Colonel Nasser, despite his initial 
success in breaking British control of the Arab 
Legion, has failed to dislodge Jordan from her 
neutral position. With diplomatic progress to 
the north barred, Nasser is now switching his 
attentions to the south. The signature, last week, 
of the Egypt-Saudi-Yemen military pact marks 
the end of the first phase of a planned offensive 
against British positions in, Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. Yemen has recently made terri- 
torial claims to the hinterland of British Aden, 
and the military advisers and supplies she will 
receive under the pact will doubtless be used to 
press her claims more directly. For some time 
the Aden government has been concerned 
both by industrial unrest in the territory— 
believed to be Egyptian-inspired—and by 
anti-British activity among the interior tribes. 
The government’s recent action in holding 
talks with tribal leaders—who, in the past, have 
been treated with scant consideration—is there- 
fore to be welcomed; so, also, would be a 
thorough examination of labour and trades union 
legislation in the Protectorate, with a view to 
bringing it into line with British practice. Here, 
as elsewhere, Britain must reconcile itself to the 
fact that Egypt will exploit anti-British feeling 
wherever it exists, and the way to counteract such 
activities is not. to bring pressure on Cairo but 
to remove genuine grievances by abandoning 
outdated paternalist methods. 


Dr. Fisher’s Wise Words 


Since the deportation of Archbishop Makarios, 
over six weeks ago, the government has failed to 
take a single step towards solving the Cyprus 
deadlock, beyond intensifying its anti-terrorist 
campaign. Here, some successes have been won; 
but their effect, paradoxically, has been to reduce 
the already slender chances of a negotiated settle- 
ment. The terrorists, frustrated in their attacks 
on British troops, have increasingly turned against 
moderate Cypriots believed to favour a peaceful 


solution. The result, as. the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said in his address to the British 
Council of Churches, has been disastrous. “I 
have direct evidence,” he said, “that every delay 
decreases the number of moderates and decreases 
the likelihood that the government will find any 
Cypriot to take the place of Archbishop Makarios 
as spokesman for his fellow countrymen.” Dr. 
Fisher strongly criticised the government for its 
inactivity, and demanded positive action along the 
lines of the suggestions he made in the House of 
Lords debate; if it was premature to resume 
negotiations, he added, at least a start could be 
made by drafting a constitution. We welcome 
Dr. Fisher’s speech; as we pointed out at the time, 
it was idle to think that the deportation would 
enable a more moderate leader to emerge, and his 
speech is a sign that influential opinion is be- 
ginning to recognise the fact, However, as we 
also pointed out, the decision to deport Makarios 
was not taken on the merits of the case, but in 
order to silence criticism of Sir Anthony Eden 
among Tory dichards, It remains true, therefore, 
that negotiations—with or without Makarios— 
will not begin until Sir Anthony feels strong 
enough to preside over another “ surrender.” 


More Capital for Coal 


The proposed increase in the Coal Board’s 
borrowing powers under a bill introduced this 
week may seem an odd sequel to the loud noises 
about cutting capital expenditure on the national- 
ised industries that were being heard only a week 
ago. There is, however, nothing at all surprising 
in the Board’s need for additional money. The 
cost of colliery reconstruction has risen sharply 
since the National Plan for Coal was drawn up in 
1949. That plan was estimated at the time to call 
for an investment of £635 millions between 1950 
and 1965, and under the amending Act of 1951 
the Board was empowered to borrow up to £300 
millions, most of which has already been invested. 
In the meantime costs have risen sharply: it is 
estimated that this factor alone means an increase 
of about £300 millions in the total cost of the plan. 
But, apart from this, there was some underestima- 
tion of the costs of reconstruction under the 
original plan; and recent technical advances, 
while promising better results in the long run, 
also swell the prospective cost. The Board now 
estimates its necessary capital investment at no 
less than £1,350 millions in all at current prices— 
and of course at still more if costs continue to 
rise. It has also seen reason to scale up con- 
siderably its estimate of the manpower likely to 
be needed when the investment is complete— 
from 618,000 to 672,000 mineworkers in 1965, 
with a target output of 240 million tons as against 
209 millions in 1949. These estimates include 
provision for the thorough modernisation of about 
half the 500 major collieries now at work, for the 
sinking of 20 new ‘pits, and for 50 new opencast 
workings. Mr. James Bowman, the Board’s 
new chairman, in speaking of the revised plan, 
admitted that progress had been a long way be- 
hind schedule since 1950, but expressed the belief 
that the new proposals are much more realistic 
than the original plan. In 1949 the time needed 
for major reconstructions and the loss of output 
while they were in progress were both seriously 
underestimated. Mr. Bowman believes that the 
Board, profiting by its unfortunate experiences, 
is now able to make a much better forecast. Let 
us hope it is. Assuredly, the country cannot afford 
to starve the coal industry of any amount of 
capital it needs in order to raise total output to 
a level adequate to meet the growing demand. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Bonn 


The Reluctant Jackboots 


Our Bonn Correspondent writes: The next 
West German elections are 18 months away, but 
already they are dominating the politics of Bonn. 
Since the government coalition broke up, there 
has been a feeling of impending change in the air, 
The atmosphere is that of an American “ political 
year.” All parties have their eyes on September, 
1957. Every diplomatic problem is viewed from 
the electoral aspect. Hence the rare unanimity 
with which the Bundestag decided last week to 
cut the income tax, to the despair of the Minister 
of Finance, Herr Schaffer, who countered with 
a threat of resignation. Tax cutting is obviously 
good electoral politics. Hence also the continu- 
ing uncertainty which hangs over the conscription 
bill. Dr. Adenauer wants to have the conscrip- 
tion law in hand when he goes to Washington 
in June, so as to prove that, whatever other 
countries may be doing, West Germany sticks to 
the “ policy of strength.” But his own party is, 
for once, reluctant to do his bidding. Even if the 
bill were passed this summer, no conscript could 
be called up before the autumn of 1957 at the 
earliest; there will be no cadres to train them 
and no barracks to house them before that time. 
This means that conscription might easily become 
the dominating electoral issue. The three opposi- 
tion parties are now all against it, and the Social 
Democrat spokesman has said that if this govern- 
ment should introduce conscription, the next one 
can still abolish it. The Christian Democrats, 
Dr. Adenauer’s party, do not like the prospect of 
entering the election campaign as the only party 
of conscription. Perhaps Dr. Adenauer will rally 
them once more; but if they go along they will 
do so with grumbles and foreboding. 

The trouble from their point of view is not 
only that conscription is desperately unpopular. 
There are all kinds of good political and military 
arguments against it, at any rate at the present 
moment. Politically it seems unwise to rush in 
conscription before it is clearer what will come 
out of the disarmament talks in London, not to 
speak of the new increase in local tension that 
would follow if Bast Germany countered with a 
conscription law of its own. Militarily, it seems 
certain that hurried conscription will mean a low 
quality army. At present, even the professional 
cadres of the West German forces mostly exist 
on paper only. By the autumn of 1957 they will 
have had, at best, about one year’s training—far 
too little to qualify them as professional instruc- 
tors of a mass of conscripts. The best military 
opinion in West Germany holds that it takes a 
minimum of four years for a professional army 
to mature to the point where it can safely be 
diluted with conscripts. That would make 1960, 
not 1957, the first year in which conscription in 
West Germany could be of any military valuc. 

Against all this, there is only the argument that 
West Germany is obliged by treaty to raise a 
500,000 man army at once. But is it? The 
government itself seems to be in two minds. 
Herr Blank, the Defence Minister, says that such 
an obligation exists; Herr von Brentano, the 
Foreign Minister, says that the figure of 500,000 
is only a maximum limit, not a fixed obligation. 
Apparently the obligation to which Herr Blank 
refers was laid down in a secret annex of the 
defunct E.D.C. treaty and was still referred to 
in the London protocol of September, 1954; but 
somehow it seems to have failed to find its way 
into the final Paris Treaties. However that may 


-be, the final word will lie with the West German 


electorate next year. Till it has spoken, West 
German rearmament, despite all that has hap- 
pened and may still happen this year, remains 
an uncertain quantity. 


Madrid 
After the Strikes 


A Correspondent writes: The government 
rapidly put an end to the wave of strikes which 
broke out recently by closing the factories and 
locking the workers out. Those who took part 
in the strikes have been told that, if they get 
their jobs back, they will be taken on as new 
men, thus forfeiting extra pay due to seniority. 
But, although the strikes have been stopped, a 
widespread “go slow” movement has started and 
the decision, announced this week, to resort to 
lock-outs here also, show that the government 
takes a serious view of the situation. Strikes are, 
of course, illegal in Spain, and there have been 
none of any importance since 1951. On this occa- 
sion, the trouble started in Pamplona and, within 
a few days, had spread to Barcelona and Bilbao. 
Estimates of the number of strikers involved vary 
widely, and, since the government-controlled 
press made only the briefest mention of the un- 
rest, it is impossible to give an accurate figure. 
But between 40,000 and 70,000 seems to be 
generally agreed, 

Some observers have been surprised that the 
workers came out on strike so soon after April 1, 
when the government increased workers’ salaries 
by 20 per cent. In fact, however, it was the 
increase itself which partly caused the strikes. 
To make this clear one has to consider the highly 
complex structure of wage payments in Spain. 
In Spain a worker’s “salary” is only about half 
of the money he takes home. A labourer, whose 
official “ salary” is about 500 pesetas a month (less 
than £5), may be taking home about 2,000 
(approximately £18 a month) to a family of five, 
if he has some years of service behind him. The 
proportion of “salary” to total earnings seems 
to vary between about 75 per cent., in the case 
of a young unmarried man, to about 20 per cent. or 
even less in the case of an older man with years 
of service and a large family. 

The government increase applied only to the 
basic “salary.” The increase on total earnings 
has thus worked out, on the average, at about 
3 or 4 per cent.—and in many cases, less, (Indeed, 
in some factories, especially those owned by 
foreign capital, workers were already being paid 
above the official “salary,” and received no in- 
crease at all.) Leaving aside the question of 
whether this is enough to meet the rise in the cost 
of living—which it clearly is not—the government 
made a great psychological error. Speeches by the 
Minister of Labour, Giron, prior to the announce- 
ment, heralded a rise in wages—the Caudillo, as 
always, was looking after the people. But the 
size of the increase was unspecified. Even when 
this was announced it was far from clear that the 
20 per cent. would only apply to the basic salaries. 
After the initial rousing speeches, some attempt 
was made to clarify the position, but by this time 
the workers had already had their expectations 
unduly raised, and in any case the wage position 
is so complicated that few people could have 
worked out exactly how they would be affected. 
It was only when the new wage increase had 
come into effect that the workers realised exactly 
how much less they were getting than had been 
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expected. This, and the considerable juggling 
with words that had gone on, gave them a sense of 
having been defrauded, which brought to a head 
their general resentment against the rising cost of 
living and low wages, and resulted in the strikes. 
Had the government taken the line of an- 
nouncing, at the beginning, the real increase, 
there would probably have been no unrest. 

Politically the strikes revealed the strength of 
Franco's position rather than any sign of its weak- 
ening. It was said, at one point, that the strikes 
would spread to Madrid and the students of 
Madrid University, -licking their wounds after 
their recent encounters with the Falange, talked 
about coming out on strike with the workers, 
Madrid, however, is too well policed for workers’ 
strikes. And any threat that might have existed 
in further student demonstrations was rapidly 
quelled by the new Rector of the university, who 
told the students that any demonstrations on their 
part would lead to the temporary shutting down 
of the university, 


Algiers 
The Men Between 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: A most trust- 
worthy source, just back from Algeria, has 
furnished me with the following report: Is 
M. Mollet’s objective—to master the rebel- 
lion by midsummer—realistic or chimerical? 
There are, as I discovered, no simple answers, 
M. Mollet’s claim that the dispatch of massive 
reinforcements would mean not more but less 
bloodshed is, in a sense, true: but only in certain 
areas, In the parts of Algeria where the rebels 
were relatively few—and where their successes 
were due almost entirely to French military weak- 
ness—the arrival of fresh troops has had an im- 
mediate and profound effect. But in the real 
centres of the rebellion—the Aurés, the Kabylie 
mountains and western Oranie—the fighting has 
intensified, and the French have gained little 
ground. Despite official reports, French casualties 
are now running at the rate of 100 killed a day, 
and there is no sign that the offensive—as it can 
legitimately be called—has succeeded in breaking 
up the major rebel concentrations. 

The real sufferers, in fact, are the Arab civilians, 
As in Indo-China, villages change hands from day 
to day, and both sides resort to vicious “ re- 
prisals.” As a general rule, 90 per cent, of the 
“rebels” the French claim to have killed are, in 
fact, civilians, and it is now officially admitted 
that the government is resorting to bombing of 
villages in the disaffected areas. The rebels are 
correspondingly brutal, and both sides exact 
heavy fines for alleged acts of “disloyalty” on 
the part of civilians. Some two million Algerians 
are thus caught between two irreconcilable forces, 
in an atmosphere of hatred and desperation. 

Nobody is satisfied at the way things are going, 
least of all the military commanders, “ Why can’t 
Paris be honest?” they ask. “ What we are doing 
here is fighting a war. Then why not call it a 
war, and allow us to resort to modern weapons— 
napalm and so on? Why hamstring us with all 
these polite fictions about ‘restoring law and 
order preparatory to negotiations’?” As for 
moderate Arab opinion—it no longer exists. The 
arrival of Ferhat Abbas in Cairo is significant in 
this respect. For many years, he and his party, 
the U.D.M.A., tried desperately to steer a middle 
course between the corrupt beni-oui-ouis and the 
extremist nationalists. His decision to throw in 
his lot with Cairo means that even if the French 
succeed in crushing the rebellion, which few here 
think likely, there will be no one with whom M, 
Mollet can negotiate, 
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Westminster 


Abolishing the Death Penalty 


The second reading of a bill is straightforward. 
Members make their speeches on a clear-cut issue 
and come, through mounting excitement, to the 
point of decision. And that, for the time being, 
is that. Of course, the House of Lords may 
reverse the decision or the government may 
declare “ no race” and send the runners round the 
course again. Yet there is a feeling of triumph, 
even of finality, when the bill’s supporters see 
the Clerk hand the voting slip to the tellers for 
the bill. But the course on the committee stage 
twists this way and that, and is strewn with 
obstacles, some obvious and some hidden. So 
there can be no relaxation, no sense of finality 
or of triumph at any stage until the last. 

Sydney Silverman seemed to face even more 
obstacles than usual when the committee stage of 
his bill opened on Wednesday. The House had 
decided that the death penalty for murder should 
be abolished; but now the anti-abolitionists had 
put down a series of amendments designed to 
retain the death penalty in special cases; and the 
number of these special cases was so great that 
if they were all excepted the bill would lose its 
meaning. Indeed it would lose its meaning if 
any one of several amendments were carried. For 
example, the debate opened with Mr. Turner 
Samuels’s proposal that the death penalty should 
be retained “where the jury finds expressly that 
the killing was a deliberate and calculated act”. 
Mr. Paget said that even under the present law 
a killing which was not “deliberate and calcu- 
lated” was not murder but manslaughter, and so 
escaped the death penalty anyhow. The amend- 
ment amounted to a direct negative of the bill 
in that it virtually kept the law as it stands. 

However, Turner Samuels was allowed to pro- 
ceed and for a time, because a vote on a budget 
resolution immediately before the debate began 


had revealed a low Labour attendance, there was 
more than ordinary danger that he might win— 
if he spoke shortly. Fortunately he is one of 
those lawyers who is eager, nay determined, to 
give advice free and at length. So the Labour 
absentees had plenty of time to present them- 
selves. Further, it was soon shown that, under his 
amendment, a mother who out of mercy killed her 
suffering child would hang, whereas a man who 
killed a woman in the course of raping her might 
not. Even so the vote, 226 for the amendment 
and 246 against, was a near thing. Moreover, 
this was only the first hurdle. There still re- 
mained proposals to delay the operation of the bill 
until 1960, and one amendment, so widely drawn 
that under it almost any type of killing would 
rank for hanging. This last—the Lucas-Tooth 
amendment—was now what the House had to 
wait for. 

Round this the anti-abolitionists were going to 
make their main stand and it might be that even 
the government would have at last to make a stand 
here, for in previous debates both Lloyd George 
and Manningham Buller, the Attorney General, 
had declared that there could not be compromise 
between abolition and retention. If they stuck to 
this and opposed the Lucas-Tooth amendment, 
victory for the abolitionists was certain. But if 
they hovered, as they have hovered so often, the 
bill might go down. So while less important 
amendments were discussed, Members moved 
restlessly in and out of the Chamber. And in a 
sense this restlessness persisted through the 
evening. Since no Minister was in charge of 
the bill and since Silverman is not one to move 
the closure on anybody, discussion, even on 
minor amendments, was lengthy. So the final 
tests were postponed until another day. But the 
signs are favourable. That early, shaky majority 
of 20 was still there at the end and was looking 
firmer. This bill will go through the Commons 
intact after all. I think. 

J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Ghana’s Birthpangs 


used to the benefit of the government party. 


In Nairobi, Dar-es-Salaam and Blantyre; in 
Kitwe, Salisbury and Johannesburg; even in 
Elisabethville, Beira and Brazzaville, the talk in 
shanties, in mine compounds and in rondavels 
has been of Gold Coast liberation. For every 
African the name of Kwame Nkrumah has been 
a magic symbol of the ability of the Negro to run 
his own affairs. The hopes of African nationalism 
have been centred upon the achievement of Gold 
Coast independence and the establishment of this 
Negro state as a member of the Commonwealth. 
It has become a universal African touchstone— 
symbolising freedom and equality to the blacks, 
and, to the whites, dangerous presumption, 

We should expect that, before the gaze of these 
millions of expectant eyes, Gold Coasters would 
be splendidly conscious of their leading role in 
this drama, Yet today, in what used to be the 
gay streets of Kumasi, Action Troopers are 
patrolling; armoured jeeps creep round corners; 
houses are shuttered and bolted; and fear stalks 
as soon as darkness falls. From being a nation 
self-confidently leading the African continent to 
freedom, destroying the South African myth of 
white superiority, the Gold Coast is now pro- 
foundly divided, tottering hesitantly towards 
independence—or chaos. 

What has happened since Kwame Nkrumah’s 
victory in 1954 to produce the present crisis? 
First of all the cocoa price was pegged at a figure 
which angered some farmers. Then suspicions 
arose that public money and services were being 


Inevitably, some party members were dis- 
appointed at failing to secure candidatures and 
became disillusioned with the C.P.P. Accusa- 
tions of nepotism and corruption became wide- 
spread, Above all, it was feared that the tribal 
traditions, the national sensibilities, and the 
Chiefs’ privileges in Ashanti were being affronted. 
In both Ashanti and the Northern Territories, 
those who held the old values of tribalism were 
suddenly confronted with the fact that new, 
young politicians, whose western ideals often out- 
rage traditional standards, were now on the 
threshold of permanent control of the country. 
In their distress the traditionalists allowed hooli- 
gans a free hand. Violence was met by violence. 

Dr. Nkrumah—and midre particularly his 
younger adherents-——did not immediately meet the 
situation with statesmanship. ‘To the supporters 
of the C.P.P., opposition too often appeared as 
treason to the national cause. Most—though not 
all-of the local C.P.P. leaders from Kumasi 
stayed in Accra, while the Governor was stoned 
when he entered the Ashanti city. A situation 
developed in which, during the last few months, 
the Prime Minister dare not appear in Ashanti. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Nkrumah and his government 
have shown a spirit of compromise in the face of 
this unconstitutional opposition. The price of 
cocoa was raised; inquiries have been instituted 
into malpractices; Sir Frederick Bourne was 
appointed to make a constitutional report on the 
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Ashanti demand for federation; and a round-table 
conference was called at Achimota to discuss the 
future constitution. The Prime Minister’s mis- 
take was that of timing rather than of intransi- 
gence. . He often acted too late, appearing to 
capitulate rather than to initiate. His introduc- 
tion last autumn of the States Ordinance Amend- 
ment, reducing the Chiefs’ powers, was scarcely 
calculated to assist the deliberations of Sir 
Frederick Bourne. On the other hand, it has 
become obvious that the main object of the 
National Liberation Movement is to obstruct, not 
to construct. 

The situation is now approaching a climax. 
Gold Coasters have been led to expect indepen- 
dence within the next twelve months. Yet if the 
Gold Coast were to become independent in, the 
present circumstances, there would be a strong 
probability of civil war. Nevertheless, whatever 
the risks involved in independence, those of post- 
ponement are stil] greater. If the independence 
movement turns sour, and the Gold Coast is 
diverted to anti-British agitation, the whole of 
Africa may quickly be lost to the democratic ideal. 

The paramount issue involved, therefore, is 
how to create conditions in which independence 
can be achieved without conflict. To achieve this 
aim out of the present dangerous situation 
demands a four-stage programme. Dr. Nkrumah’s 
government has just published a White Paper 
outlining its constitutional proposals, based upon 
the Achimota conference. These provide reason- 
able safeguards for most of the fears of the 
opposition. Some powers would be devolved to 
regional assemblies; consultations would be held 
with State Councils on bills affecting the Chiefs; 
the regions would have some control over appoint- 
ments to public boards. The government, in fact, 
has gone far to meet, its critics. 

The first stage, therefore, should be to debate 
this White Paper and secure its approval by the 
Assembly. Once this constitution’ is approved, 
it becomes the responsibility of the British 
government to announce the date on which the 
Gold Cpast may become independent, if a 
majority of its Assembly so choose. The date 
should be not later than March, 1957. It would 
next be the duty of the Gold Coast government 
to hold a general election on its constitutional 
proposals. There have been suggestions that such 
an election would not be a fair test of opinion in 
present circumstances and should be held after 
independence is realised. This might prove a 
grave mistake. In principle, the electorate has 
the right to pronounce upon the new constitution; 
in practice, it could be of great importance that 
Britain should hold responsibility for the main- 
tenance of law and order during the campaign. 
There would then be no excuse for any section of 
opinion to question the legitimacy of the result 
nor to attempt to contract out of the decision. 
The final stage would then be reached. The new 
Assembly—elected after full discussicn on the 
real political issues—would be in a position to 
pass a motion asking the British government to 
hand over all remaining powers on the agreed 
date. The Ghana state would be born-—and wel- 
comed into the Commonwealth. 

A programme on these lines deserves support 
from both parties in Britain, and from all those in 
the Gold Coast who genuinely believe in indepen- 
dence through free, democratic choice. The time 
is short, for economic trouble lies ahead. The 
catastrophic break in cocoa prices has already 
rendered federal schemes obsolete, and is threa- 
tening economic and social development. Strong, 
stable government is essential if the people of the 
Gold Coast are to achieve that healthy, progres- 
sive future which projects like the Volta Dam and 
Tema Harbour envisage. 
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An Abuse of Official Secrets 


Ass a man who can never get past a “surplus 
stores” shop, I must have wasted a lot of time 
since the war trying to identify the countless 
gadgets released by the service ministries for 
sale to the public. I have just found many of 
them described in The Hidden Catch, a highly 
unusual book “ ghosted” by Mr. Charles Connell 
from a manuscript by Major Clayton Hutton, 
formerly of the Intelligence Corps. Mr. A. N. L. 
Munby reviewed it here on December 31, 1955. 
It describes the invention and production, in 
numerous small workshops in England, of the 
enormous variety of “escape aids” that helped 
British and allied prisoners of war, by constantly 
breaking out of their prisons and camps, to 
immobilise an unprecedented force of enemy 
guards; silk, non-rustling maps of every country 
in Western Europe; fountain pens, match boxes, 
and fly-buttons containing compasses; ingenious 
food-packs; flying boots with uppers that could 
be ripped off to make a waistcoat, leaving a non- 
military-looking pait of shoes; phosphorescent 
halves of table-tennis balls as ground markers for 
aircraft; fountain pens with compartments for 
dyestuffs and compasses in addition to ink. It 
was Major Clayton Hutton’s job, and his alone, 
to think out these ideas and then get them made 
up as gadgets, first as prototypes and then by the 
hundred thousand. 

The odd thing about this book is that he 
appears in it only as “Mr, X,” suppositiously 
writing in the first person. “For security 
reasons,” says the blurb, “the identity of the 
man who helped hundreds of prisoners of war 
to escape cannot be revealed.” He is not even 
accorded his military status, not even “ Major 
X,” and on page 11 it is made to appear that 
throughout this astonishing story he was an 
officially-disowned civilian, dashing around 
rather disreputably on his own, but producing 
such gratifying results that he must not on any 
account be stopped, like the mess orderly in 
pursuit of an illicit fowl for the adjutant’s dinner. 

For all dubious decisions and unorthodox 
behaviour [he is made to say] I accept full respon- 
sibility. My tale, therefore, concerns my activities 
only, and not those of any organised group; and 

I take this opportunity, right at the outset, of dis- 

associating myself completely from all services 

machinery. 


This has the unmistakable quality of words . 


written down by a man with a revolver trained 
on him, but in fact Major Hutton didn’t write 
them at all: they were written in by Mr. Connell, 
the “ghost,” at the behest of the Air Ministry. 
Yet you cannot read twenty pages of this book 
without realising that the man whose dynamic 
war activities it partially describes must have had 
substantial Treasury backing and the personal 
blessing of someone hardly less omnipotent than 
Mr. Churchill himself. None of the “ prohibited 
places” under the Official Secrets Acts or the 
Defence (General) Regulations seems to have 
been closed to him, not even the sanctum of their 
braided Lordships at the Admiralty. In most of 
his actions he deferred to no one, a good example 
of his methods being his sudden descent upon 
the Headmaster of Rugby with the request that 
his senior boys be allowed to read fifty “escape 
books” about World War I (borrowed from the 
British Museum) and make lists of what in their 
opinion would be indispensable escape equipment. 
(He had no time to read fifty books himself.) 
They did it in four days: “Maps that won’t 


rustle. . . . Dyes... . Compasses... . Wire. ... 
Copying paper... . Pens. ... Needles... . 
Tools.” 


At Rugby he had found instant and enthusiastic 


co-operation. At some of the factories that were 
to turn out his millions of “small parts,” he 
bribed his improbable way to credibility and 
acceptance by taking crates of jams and preserves 
in his long-suffering car—before the war he had 
an interest in the dry-goods business. He was the 
kind of man, the brass-hats must have thought 
(indeed subsequent events showed that they did), 
whose activities you could uneasily ignore pro- 
vided you couldn’t in some obvious way circum- 
vent them (and how some of them tried!), pro- 
vided all went well, and provided, above all, that 
you could feel sure the fellow was proposing to 
go away somewhere after the war and keep quiet. 

Major Hutton doesn’t seem prepared to do 
this. On January 4, 1950, he asked the War 
Office for permission to lecture in the United 
States (whose troops had all been equipped with 
his escape aids during the war) and to write a 
book about his experiences so that it could be 
published there at the time of the lectures. He 
backed his request with a file of press cuttings 
that showed how nearly all the gadgets he had 
invented had been described, with full “ security 
permission,” in newspaper articles and books. 
(Many of the gadgets were then on sale to the 
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public: by 1950 Russian agents were buying 
“escape maps” in large quantities.) After about 
a month he was given “ clearance” for the lecture 
tour and told to submit the manuscript of his 
book in due course. He then wrote his book, 
completing it by August of that year, and showed 
it to Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry, who, as the 
book relates, was the first British Air Force officer 
to escape from enemy captivity and who had 
gone straight to Major Hutton with suggestions 
for further developments in the general escape 
plan. Unasked, Sir Basil wrote an appreciative 
foreword to the book: 


It was on my return to England in August, 1940, 
that I first met Clayton Hutton, or “ Clutty ” as he 
is known to his friends, He was sitting in his office 
in the Hotel Metropole, and I told him my story; 
and he described what he was trying to do to 
help aircrews escape. I was delighted, and at once 
took a liking to him—because here was a man of 
action and ideas, 

Clutty would never allow a difficulty to stand in 
his way. Some people may think he is eccentric: 
I think he is a genius. This book tells the story 
of how many of the difficulties were overcome; 
some by ingenuity, and others by sheer determina~ 
tion and refusal to be put off by procedure am§ 
precedent. It gives a wonderful insight into a 
important and thrilling activity of the war which 
in my judgment, paid a dividend out of all pro- 
portion to the work and cost involved 


By this time Major Hutton had signed an agree- 
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ment with Elek Books. All publishers had 
received, in January, 1946, a circular from the 
Admiralty, War Office and Aix Ministry Press 
Committee asking them to refrain from publish- 
ing certain information about prisoner-of-war 
escapes, and to submit manuscripts for “guid- 
ance”. Sir Basil Embry succeeded in getting the 
book considered early by this committee, in view 
of Major Hutton’s forthcoming departure for the 
lecture tour in America. In September, Hutton 
was asked to make a few alterations, and did. A 
month later he was told that although most of 
its contents had already been published in one 
form or another, putting “the whole scheme in 
one piece” made it “ look very official.” He made 
some more alterations. After another month with 
no further development, Sir Basil Embry made 
fresh representations on his behalf. Hutton was 
then given a list of twenty-eight criticisms, “ many 
of them futile” (he tells me) “ but made in good 
faith”. Several of these were dropped after dis- 
cussion, and the rest he agreed to. When he left 
for the U.S. six weeks later (December 23, 1950) 
his book was still not cleared; and on January 9, 
in New York, he received a letter turnjng it down 
without further comment. { 

At this stage the intending publishers and their 
solicitors entered the battle, but when Hutton got 
back to London in April, 1951, absolutely no pro- 
gress had been made. Then the Air Ministry 
suddenly served upon him a “ directive”, requir- 
ing the immediate surrender of any documents in 
his possession “relating to your service in His 
Majesty’s Forces”, to include any preparatory 
notes or drafts for lectures. Hutton’s absolute 
refusal to do this brought upon him a summons 
at the instance of the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions under section 2(1)b) of the Official 
Secrets Act, 1911, It charged him with “ failing 
to comply with a direction issued by a lawful 
authority” and with having unlawfully retained 
certain sketches, models, articles and docu- 
ments”, 

At this point Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry re- 
enters the story. Despite considerable pressure, 
he went angrily to Bow Street Magistrates’ Court 
prepared to give evidence that all the documents 
and gadgets in Hutton’s possession had been 
officially presented to him, that all of them, years 
before, had been officially cleared or “compro- 
mised”, and that Hutton had never done any- 
thing prejudicial to national security. But at the 
court the prosecution asked the magistrate’s leave 
to withdraw the summons and said, in effect, that 
the entire prosecution was misconceived. The 
magistrate, Sir Lawrence Dunne, agreed. Mean- 
while, the American publishers had been similarly 
intimidated at the behest of the British authori- 
ties, and Major Hutton’s book was dropped. 

It was then that the English publishers asked 
Mr. Charles Connell to “ghost” a new version 
of Major Hutton’s book—with the latter’s con- 
sent; and perhaps the strangest part of the story 
is that, according to Major Hutton, it was 
then published by Elek Books as The Hidden 
Catch, without further submission to him, with 
Air Ministry clearance, with his own name sup- 
pressed throughout, with the copyright assigned 
to Mr. Connell, and with the libellous insertion 
about himself that I have quoted earlier. In an 
action in the Chancery Division last January, in 
which Elek Books were seeking to restrain Major 
Hutton from publishing his story elsewhere, 
while he sought to restrain them from publishing 
it at all, the Air Ministry objected on security 
grounds to the reading of Major Hutton’s affi- 
davit, although it contained nothing not already 
published. There was an adjournment; and then 
suddenly—for the second time—the Air Ministry 
backed out. They agreed to the publication of 


“ 


Major Hutton’s name on the book, and raised no 
objection to the removal of the libellous passage 
in which he was, in effect, described as an im- 
postor. He settled “out of court” his dispute 
with Elek Books, who restored the copyright to 
him. And the whole miserable story is rounded 
off by the fact that the Royal Commission on 
Awards to Inventors refused Hutton’s claim for 
an award, accepting the War Office argument 
that his highly ingenious and valuable devices 
were “not original inventions” (though the Air 
Ministry said they were). 

I have given the facts exactly as Major Hutton 
has explained them to me, They have already 
been the subject of one House of Commons ques- 
tion by Captain Robert Kerby, M.P., who read 
the book and—as I think anyone must do— 
smelled a rat. The Air Minister’s reply to Cap- 
tain Kerby threw no light on a matter which, it 
has seemed to many people in the past ten years, 
justifies the major misgiving that greeted the 
Official Secrets Acts when they were debated in 
1911 and 1920: namely, that these Acts provide 
officials with the perfect weapon for suppressing 
not only information that must, by general con- 
sent, be secret for reasons of state security, but 
also the muddies, jealousies, timidities and ven- 
dettas of the officials who are supposed to keep 
them. The Acts can thus be used to inflict great 
injustice upon individuals; and it is difficult to 
arrive at any other conclusion than that, in the 
case of Major Clayton Hutton, they have been 
used to destroy, or at least gravely jeopardise, his 
chances of earning from film, serial, television 
and book rights, both here and abroad, the recog- 
nition and recompense denied by officialdom to 
one of the most remarkable figures in the secret 
background of the war. 

C. H. Rotpx 


London Diary 


Wruen I arrived at Claridge’s on Tuesday night, 
I took the crowd outside for so many sightseers, 
and started to push my way through. Then I saw 
that the crowd consisted of the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Mr, and Mrs. Gaitskell, Lord and Lady 
Hailsham, Palme Dutt, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Behrens, many Labour M.P.s, some good friends 
from India and a lot of other people whose faces 
were quite familiar though I could not for the life 
of me remember their names. I did not see 
Malcolm Muggeridge. Twenty minutes’ later, 
when we got inside, somebody said: “This party 
is rather like a rush-hour in the subway, don’t you 
think?” It was in fact an orderly scrum: I saw 
nothing whatever to justify some of the newspaper 
stories about “a near-riot,” fainting women with 
torn dresses, etc. They turned on great arclights, 
and a man who was drinking vodka near me said 
“What with the vodka and these lights, I feel I 
really must confess.” I had just reached the 
caviare when I found myself propelled from the 
back into the arms of a lady I didn’t know some 
yards deep in the crowd. I turned round to dis- 
cover that a gangway was being made for Krush- 
chev, and that he had stopped exactly by me. 
Krushchev shook all hands held out to him and 
passed on. A _ passage was also cleared for 
Bulganin, who walked past briskly. He looked 
so tired and he smiled so resolutely that I 
wondered whether his face would actually crack. 
He stayed the course magnificently, and when I 
left, photographers were on chairs, and the crowd 
was singing “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” I 
asked what had happened to Krushchev, and was 
told that he was in the bathroom talking with 
Mr. Stassen and Charlie Chaplin. 
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The sole topic of conversation at the party 
seemed to be the row at the Labour Party dinner. 
People of all political opinions seem to have been 
infuriated by the behaviour of Mr. George Brown, 
who is, after all, seeking to be treasurer of the 
party, and is, presumably, a responsible person. 
The press has described his interruptions of the 
important speeches, but what has not got 
into the press is the fact that the trouble first 
arose from his antics, before the speeches, during 
the dinner. Apparently Mr. Brown started 
offering offensive toasts to the Russians. Sitting 
opposite him was Krushchev’s son, a young man 
whom most people were doing their best to wel- 
come, Suddenly Mr. Brown asked him whether 
he held the same views as his father. With some 
embarrassment the young man agreed; where- 
upon Mr. Brown said that one of the differences 
between Britain and Communist countries was 
that here sons did not always agree with their 
fathers. At this point Krushchev himself inter- 
jected that one should not interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of families any more than with those 
of nations! Mr. Brown’s interjection in Krush- 
chev’s account of the origin of the war surprised 
everyone, since K’s account was substantially the 
same as the Labour Party’s case against Cham- 
berlain. That, of course, did not excuse Krush- 
chev’s loss of temper or the tone of some of his 
subsequent remarks. 

. * . 


Trying to sort out a few grains of solid value 
out of the immense cloud of chaff, I should like, 
writing before any official communiqué is. pub- 
lished, to put one or two points on record. Of 
the subjects that could be discussed in Downing 
Street, two seem to have been ruled out from the 
beginning by the Russians. They were prepared 
to admit that there have been incidental good 
as well as bad points in British colonialism, but 
as anti-imperialists, they held that there could be 
no point in arguing about it with people who are, 
in their view, still imperialists. Similarly they 
thought it waste of time to argue about Germany; 
if we insisted on rearming West Germany against 
them, they would keep Germany disunited. 
Perhaps, they added, as this paper has so often 
done, that we should deserve all we get if, as a 
result, Russia made another pact with Germany. 
As to the tour in general, I hope that the visitors 
understood that the British crowds, in comparison 
with Indians, for instance, are quiet and 
undemonstrative, and that they attach little im- 
portance to the noisy demonstrations of political 
exiles and a few local fascists. It was, of course, 
entirely desirable that the Soviet leaders should 
hear serious disagreements expressed; co-existence 
assumes recognition of these differences. But 
people in Oxford when they were there tell me 
that our undergraduate notion of humour was not 
understood ! 

* * * 

I remarsed recently that one of the things 
to watch for in this Soviet tour would be White- 
hall’s effe rt to prevent the Russians from making 
a grand propaganda film of the visit. The most 
conspiciious example in the event has been the 
refusal to allow any Windsor Castle photographs. 
No picture of the Queen in her new sables with 
B. and. K. or of Bulganin lifting Prince Charles 
onto lis superb pony,:or of Krushchey and the 
Princess playing with her bear-cub, before it was 
house! in the Zoo. 1 doubt whether the visitors’ 
disappointment was to anyone’s advantage. 

7 o * 

The special interest of Father Huddleston’s 
Christian Action meeting in the Central Hall 
(with two overflowing overflows) lay in his, list, of 
suggestions by which people over here could help 
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to fight apartheid in South Africa, The audience 
notably included a large number of young men 
and women, many of whom are Tories; they seem 
to feel as passionately about South Africa as the 
Left did about the Spanish civil war. Father 
Huddleston’s speech was predominantly political, 
His suggestions included a number of ways of 
bringing home to South Africans that civilised 
people everywhere regard their attitude to 
Africans as anti-Christian and a return to 
barbarism. There was special applause for a jazz 
artist who had refused a lucrative contract in 
South Africa because he could not obtain a 
guarantee that he would perform before racially 
mixed audiences, A boycott in the field of sport 
might, in Father Huddleston’s view, be more 
effective. He did well also to remind us that the 
South African government will soon be bringing 
pressure to bear on the British to hand over to 
them the Protectorates, and that we have so 
neglected their physical welfare that, unless the 
Colonial Office makes a sudden change in 
policy, it will not be easy for Britain to reply to 
the plea that economically (as opposed to poli- 
tically and socially) Africans in the Protec- 
torates would be better off inside South Africa 
than they are under Whitehall protection. Father 
Huddleston also wanted better information about 
South Africa collected and disseminated; South 
Africa House must be kept informed of the 
opinions of decent British people of all political 
parties. If South Africa were pushed out of the 
Commonwealth—he thought they would leave 
it anyway—it might have the good result of 
keeping Ceylon within the Commonwealth, These 
and other similar proposals should be kept in 
mind by those who are now organising “ A Fund 
for African Democracy.” They include Canon 
Collins and two M.P.s, Anthony Greenwood and 
Reginald Sorensen. Their treasurer’s address is 
41 Platt’s Lane, N.W.3, and they have started 
to collect money for such purposes as the 
assistance of African workers in establishing 
genuine trade unions, helping the victims of 
South African fascism, legally and financially, 
and publishing a regular bulletin with just the 
kind of information that Father Huddleston 
suggested. 


. * * 


The theft, and return, of the Morisot picture in 
the Tate has had, I think, the desired effect of 
reminding the British people that Britain has 
behaved meanly in keeping the Lane Collection 
in this country. Sir Hugh Lane seems finally to 
have wanted his pictures to be housed in Dublin; 
the fact that his last will was not witnessed 
makes a poor excuse for Britain to hang on to the 
pictures, especially since the Tate has so many 
masterpieces to show that some of the Lane 
Collection has to be kept in the cellars. The 
incident has also had some odd effects at this 
office, which Ganymed’s showroom adjoins. The 
Morisot reproduction was naturally displayed 
in the window. The police, I take it, have been 
reading Chesterton. Nothing else could explain 
why detectives should have rung the housekeeper 
late at night to find out whether the reproduction 
was the missing masterpiece. They spotted it 
with torches and, remembering no doubt Father 
Brown’s dictum that the best hiding place is the 
most conspicuous, refused to be satisfied until 
a Tate expert came round to testify that the 
reproduction (which they could have bought for 
50s plus 14s 3d tax) was not the original. Nor 
were the police alone in their vigilance. A 
number of passers-by called to ask if this were 
original and two small urchins came to warn us 
that they meant to tell the police that we had 
“nicked” it. The final testimony to the excel- 


lence of the reproduction occurred after the 
picture had been returned to the Tate. A “re- 
fined civil service type,” I’m told, seeing someone 
carrying the Ganymed reproduction down the 
steps of the Tate, exclaimed “Good Lord! Not 
Again!” 
* * 7 
Here, contributed by an old friend of this 
journal who hides under the name of Otto 
Watteau, is the neatest tribute I’ve yet seen to 
Clerihew Bentley : 
Edmund Clerihew Bentley 
Enthroned himself by gently 
Setting the whole country to work 
On a quirk, 
Critic 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


When I was two, I was pushed downstairs by 
a little girl. I have a clear picture of the whole 
incident, and I've been suspicious of women ever 
since. N. R., St. John’s Wood, London,—Letter 
in the People. (G. Lovell.) 


In the premium bonds controversy one point 
seems to have been missed. No age limitations 
have been suggested. 

Are children to be allowed to take out these 
bonds? If so, they will presumably be eligible 
to draw the prizes. This does seem to constitute 
a rather dangerous precedent.—Letter in Daily 
Telegraph. (D. H. X.) 


Greying hair to give that distinguished middle- 
aged look is the latest sex-appeal craze among 
teenage youths at Southport, Lancs. They use 
ordinary silver paint—at 1s. a botthe—with which 
they spray “grey streaks” on to their hair with 
a scent spray.—Sunday Pictorial. (A. Finesilver.) 


Harwell Invades the 
Hardy Country 


(To the tune of “Linden Lea”) 
On Egdon Heath (zo volks be zayen) 
Where the cut and culver vly, 
Chaps from Harwell be zurveyen— 
Emmets wi’ a wold school tie; 
An’ you mid zee in Harwell feiice 
That up a depth he’ll blow the pleice— 
There'll be no room vor vuz to bloom 
Wi’ mammets’ caddle clumming down. 
+ . * 


Where grammer meide the wold blue vinny 
We'll be gallic.l, every one, 

Dathered by zome Lon’on ninny 
When thease girt reactors run; 

An’ if they vail to be zo rough 

We hazen trouble quite ecnough— 

There'll be no pledce vor blooéns to greice 

When Harwell bwoys have Atom Beise. 


+ * * 


Zome other volk mid vind it comic 
In a Do’set heath to zee 

Ejcres took vor theiise Atomic 
Energy Authority; 

But, when they dringe the pledce an’ boast, 

From down-in-under Hardy’s ghost 

Mid curse the drong that did en wrong 

Bibberen, hagrod up-along. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 
Glossary: 

Cut—kitty wren; culver—wood pigeon; emmets 
ants; vuz—gorse; mammets—scarecrows; caddle 
m ; clumming—bungling; grammer—grand- 
mother; blue vinny—Dorset blue cheese; gallied 
frightened; dathered—bewildecred; giri—great; hazen 

‘orebode; blooéns—blossoms; dringe—overcrowd; 
drong—throng; bibberen—shaking with cold; hagrod 
—having nightmares. 
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Home is Over 
Jordan 


To say there are half a million Palestiné‘an 
refugees in Jordan is only to be out by a few 
thousands—and who bothers to think about 
refugees as individuals, anyway? Yes, a few 
people do: women like Ruth Black at Nablus or 
Winifred Coate at Zerka. They were there as 
part of some church organisation, teaching per- 
haps, or supervising. Then, without warning, 
a thousand screaming, panicking, terrified people 
are tumbled out of trucks in front of them and 
nobody does a thing about it. They start by 
ringing up the Bishop and distributing milk; they 
end by organising industries and housing estates. 
There is no nonsense about planning permission 
or sanitary inspectors. Whatever is done is an 
enormous step up from the hideous squalor of 
the refugee camps. Nor is there any fuss about 
whether a refugee is Moslem or Christian, 
whether he has three or four wives or such small 
matters of custom; desperate need is met with 
patient and efficient love and understanding. 

Mousa el Alami thinks about refugees as indi- 
viduals, too. He has an estate between Jericho 
and the Jordan river, where the land slopes down 
towards the salt, eroded hillocks by the Dead Sea. 
Without irrigation nothing was possible; the 
experts said he would only find brine if he sunk 
wells. But he had a hunch; his first wells struck 
sweet water under a clay crust. He has irrigated, 
using sprinklers as well as ditches, grows three 
crops a year of vegetables, which are expertly 
washed, graded and packed, also wheat, bananas, 
oranges and fodder crops. Here he has a hundred 
Arab refugee boys, to whom he teaches agricul- 
ture and also skilled trades, and over a hundred 
grown-up workers from the Jericho camp. He 
takes his meals with the boys and knows all their 
problems and hopes; a boy looks up from his 
work when Mousa passes and his eyes light with 
trust and faith, 

I saw that. I also saw smashed machinery 
and incubators, burnt buildings, pillaged desks, 
empty hen runs, It was done at the end of last 
year by rioting refugees. That doesn’t make 
sense until you realise that Mousa has been called 
an agent of western imperialism and a com- 
promiser with the doctrine of Death to the Jews, 
as anyone automatically becomes who offers an 
Arab refugee hope and the fuiure instead of 
revenge and the past. So people were disap- 
pointed that Mousa el Alami was not murdered, 
since he happened to be away from home, I am 
glad to say his boys all fought for him and not 
one has been terrorised into leaving. 

Now there is a great deal of potentially good 
land in Jordan which only needs irrigation; it 
would get it fast enough in land-hungry Israel! 
There is even more land in other Arab countries. 
Saudi Arabia could produce all the capital for 
the necessary works without anyone being any 
the worse except the purveyors of solid gold 
dinner services, Industries could be started in 
Jordan. At present the main industry is the 
Arab Legion; every Arab boy seemed to want 
to join it. No wonder, for it meant good quarters 
and good treatment, with all the amenities which 
General Glubb had insisted on—the tree-planted 
grounds, the club houses, the water supplies and 
modern buildings, the pipe band and so on, not 
to speak of the very becoming head-dress, But 
what is needed is something more productive— 
and goodness knows, Jordan is short of all kinds 
of consumer goods. 

It should be possible to settle the refugees in 
the Arab couzitries, and make them into a pro- 
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ductive agricultural and industrial lapwur force. 
Hut is that the right solution? They had a great 
wrong done to them by the invading Zionists. 
Yet the Zionists were themselves driven by the 
even greater wrongs of the gas chambers and 
the pogroms. Two wrongs, unhappily, do not 
make a right. And it is this wrong done to the 
refugees which has made Israel insecure. 

It is not the first time in history that such 
things have happened, and our own hands are 
anything but clean. The hows and whys of the 
Palestine story are told very differently on the 
two sides of this cruellest and craziest of frontiers. 
The solid weight of misery remains, and still the 
women in the camps wear the dresses that show 
they belonged to some village which is now 
perhaps only scattered stones. Their fields that 
they dream of, where they worked laboriously, 
tediously and slowly, with no tools but their bare 
hands and a basket for weeds or stones, are now 
being far more efficiently cultivated by some 
kibbutz with modern machinery and decent con- 
ditions of labour. Instead of the long black 
dresses, heavily embroidered on the breast and 
in stripes, the girls wear jeans or shorts. Instead 
of walking humbly after the husband, who rides 
the family donkey, and carrying all the burdens 
as well as a baby or two, the women work, play 
and study alongside the men. 

Most of the refugees probably come from 
villages and were deeply attached to the soil, but 
some came from towns; a few were quite well 
off. Now they eat their hearts out, year after 
year, in the mud brick huts of the hideous refugee 
camps with the continuous stink of open drains 
and blowing of evil dust. There is no work for 
them, though some must be finding a little wage 
somewhere, for the Unwra food only keeps them 
alive for three weeks out of the month. It is 


mostly bread. There is an Unwra inquiry going 
on just now; they can’t think why the refugees 
are still alive. 

The children in 
Unwra schools show a great variety of skin and 


the horribly overcrowded 
other diseases. Some people say they are learn- 
ing Communism. I wouldn’t be surprised. There 
isn’t much hope for them in any other doctrine. 
Or do they suppose that the Arab states really 
mean to sweep the Jews into the sea and give 
them back their villages, where they would live, 
not, of course, on the Israeli level—just tolerable 
by western or Russian standards—but at the old 
bare subsistence level? Is that their dream? Or 
is it a more plausible dream, especially for 
Moslems who like the idea of justice, to do some- 
thing about evening out standards of living in 
the Arab world? 

Meanwhile, these slum camps have stayed 
practically unchanged for six years, each of them 
housing several thousand people in conditions of 
extreme wretchedness. A lot of babies get born. 
If one thinks in terms of birth control, the 
women’s answer is that the only thing they can 
do for their husbands is to bear them sons— 
daughters don’t count—and that while they are 
pregnant life is made a little less hard for them. 

There are also frontier villages in the hills 
with the frontier line cutting them off from their 
old lands in the western plain. Here, one might 
think, a little mutual good will could work 
wonders. But there appears to be no official 
good will, instead a terrifying atmosphere of hate; 
on one side the word “ Jew” spoken as it must 
have been in Nazi Germany, on the other “no 
good Arab but a dead Arab.” Yet there are 
plenty of individuals who have had goos relations 
in the past with the almost mythical other side 
and who realise that, sooner or later, the frontier 
between Jordan and Israel, with its constant 
shootings, must cease to exist, because each side 


needs the other so much and because Jerusalem 
is the Holy City for everyone. 

Is that unofficial good will going to be enough 
for peace? Enough to stand against Nasser’s 
need to produce Egyptian victories in order that 
the slowness of progress and the lack of demo- 
cratic methods within Egypt may be forgiven 
or unnoticed? Enough to stand against the Big 
Two (or more) fishing around in the oil for the 
sardines of power? It seems to me that we have 
to back that good will wherever we find it. In 
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exchange for peace, it would be worth Israel’s 
While to offer to let some refugees at least go 
back, to make some frontier adjustments and 
to arrange for some individual compensation. In 
exchange for even a partial opening of the 
frontier and possible use of a port, it would be 
worth Jordan’s while to take Unwra money for a 
big resettlement scheme. And it would be worth 
the whole world’s while to contribute, even if 
it meant selling fewer cast-off tanks and planes 
Naomi MitcHIson 


Fleet Street Notebook 


Wruarever else Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
Krushchev may think about the British press it 
has certainly done them proud in the way of 
space, They will have plenty of press cuttings to 
con through in the long winter evenings when 
Pravda palils. From the moment of their arrival 
they have dominated the front pages. Even The 
Wedding took second place—except in the Daily 
Herald. 1 suppose it must signify something, 
although exactly what it is perhaps politer not to 
imagine, that alone among the newspapers of 
the whole country so far as I have been able to 
check, and certainly alone in the national press, 
the Herald reached the highly idiosyncratic news 
judgment that the arrival of the rulers of Russia 
on a state visit was of infinitely less importance 
to the people of Britain than a wedding in Monte 
Carlo. “Greatest Day of My Life!” it pro- 
claimed in black type three-quarters of an inch 
deep across eight columns, story and pictures over 
the whole of the top half of the front page, with 
Bulganin and Krushchev firmly put in their place 
well below the fold. I would have given a great 
deal to be present at the editorial conference at 
which this assessment of news value was reached. 
It must have thrown quite a lot of illumination 
on some of the reasons for the indomitable down- 
ward march of the Herald’s circulation. 

But if the Herald found Bulganin and 
Krushchey merely runners-up in the news stakes, 
no one else in Fleet Street did. The Mirror— 
“B and K In The Garden of Eden”—gave them 
practically the whole of its front page. The 
Express, which has an unsurpassed instinct for 
what interests the public (if not always for the 
public interest) not only led the paper with them, 
handing over its front page treatment of the 
wedding to Giles with exactly the right touch of 
sophistication, but devoted its leader page to a 
signed article of welcome by its editor, Arthur 
Christiansen. Mr. Christiansen is one of the most 
brilliant of living journalists. Next to Lord 
Beaverbrook he is the man most responsible for 
making the Express the most discussed, copied, 
admired and detested popular newspaper in the 
world—the paper all other journalists have to 
read. But he does not often appear in his own 
paper. He should do so more often. His article was 
full of sound common sense. Or at least that part 





NEXT WEEK 


THE NEW REVOLUTION IN POLAND 
by 
R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. 
also 


THE MAN WHO CAN’T BE WRONG 


—a profile of Sydney Silverman, M.P., with 
caricature by VICKY. 





of it dealing with the Russian visit was, until he 
—or Lord Beaverbrook—felt it necessary for him 
to wind up with a defence of the Express’s pre- 
war policy. This proved a task beyond his, or 
any man’s, powers. 

The Express has been faithful to the note it 
struck throughout the visit. It reported Krush- 
chev’s first important speech verbatim, promoting 
it to the honoured semblance of a signed article 
on the front page. Indeed it is significant that the 
two papers with the biggest popular circulation, 
the Express and the Mirror, have—while not 
ignoring the lighter touches—been most active in 
urging that this visit was not a gossip writers’ 
jamboree but a serious state visit in which 
momentous decisions could be taken and ought to 
be examined. “It’s Time The Sourpusses and 
Cynics Shut Up,” roared the Mirror across the 
whole of its front page on Tuesday, praising the 
“ statesmanlike” speeches of the Russian leaders 
and demanding more time for serious talks. Its 
right wing imitator, with less than a quarter of 
its circulation, the Daily Sketch, has however 
been in a high state of anxiety all through. “ Who 
Will Answer K?” a front page editorial asked this 
week. It proposed as a final desperate remedy 
that Mr. Harold Macmillan should be com- 
missioned to do so immediately. 

As a news story the visit has had practically 
everything. It has had boos or cheers according 
to taste—even the Daily Worker after trying hard 
at first to convince its loyal readers that it was 
cheering, cheering all the way, finally got around 
on Monday to asking: “ Are the boos louder than 
the cheers or otherwise?” After which it com- 
mented, with a kindly democratic smile that must 
have reverberated like an H-bomb along Farring- 
don Road, “ Naturally we are all very interested 
in reading about these things.” There has also 
been an Oxford rag, which made nonsense of 
security if it did nothing else; and, finally, as the 
master stroke of all, there has been a baby bear for 
Princess Anne—a natural for the front page of 
every self-respecting popular paper in the 
country. But I think it is fair to say that by and 
large, despite all temptations and much nonsense, 
and a plentiful supply of journalistic invention, 
the serious side of the visit has been given much 
more consideration than one might have suspected 
from a superficial glance at some of the headlines. 

For the rest I would not suggest that Bulganin 
and Krushchev—or anyone else—could get a 
wholly unbiased picture of their impact on the 
British public from any single paper except 
perhaps the Manchester Guardian or The Times. 
Yet I think that if someone is ordered to translate 
all the rest for them they will emerge at the end 
with a pretty complete picture of the reactions 
of the great majority of the population. Granted 
a sense of humour and an open mind, they will 
also pick up some fascinating bits of information 
about themselves on the way. 


Francis WILLIAMS 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


atural 







® : 
Y When first a steam engine 

ue + Ne was coupled to a dynamo, the 
world’s natural stores of coal and oil 


became a treasure house. Awed, as he 
is apt to be, by sudden realisations of 
Nature’s wonders, Man summoned 

the aid of poetry. Coal became black 
diamonds : oil became black gold. 
Not vast exaggerations, after all: 
because in countries where water power 

was restricted these were 

and still are the only fuels 
available for generating electricity. 
It is over three-quarters of a century since 
Colonel Crompton first used a steam-driven 
generator to produce electric light ; and since that 
time the firm of Crompton Parkinson Ltd, 
has been well to the fore in the development 
of electrical equipment and plant. 
Whatever the future of electricity 
may hold in store, rely upon it, 
Crompton Parkinson always 


pioneers will be in step. 
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The Man Who Died 


Put down my native village to the last brick. 
Plan a nucleus, Fix the focus. And then put up 
big buildings, handsome, that sweep to a civic 
centre,” said D. H. Lawrence in an essay written 
within a few months of his death. One can see 
his point. Eastwood is south Nottinghamshire 
at its worst; and that is very bad indeed. 

When Lawrence was born in 1885, Eastwood 
was a “mining village of some three thousand 
souls, about eight miles from Nottingham, and 
one mile from the small stream, the Erewash, 
which divides Nottinghamshire from Derby- 
shire.” It was in beautiful country at that time, 
“just between the red sandstone and oak trees 
of Nottingham and the cold limestone, the ash 
trees, the stone fences of Derbyshire.” The 
mines were “an accident in the landscape” and 
“Robin Hood and his merry men were not very 
far away.” 

Since then, the population has multiplied 
almost fourfold, and it is the remnants of the 
countryside rather than the mines that seem to 
be an accident in the landscape. The town is 
built on a long, low hill crowned by a main road. 
The shops and the older property stand beside 
the road, and the “amorphous, brittle, hard 
edged new houses” have spawned out in a bun- 
galoid rash which is merging the identity of 
Eastwood with that of Langley Mill, Heanor and 
other mining townships. The Lawrence country 
is disappearing beneath an incrustation of tin 
cinemas, milk bars, chicken coops and power 
cables. 

But in spite of vast fringe “ development”, the 
core of Eastwood has hardly changed since the 
local mining company in the first half of the last 
century built “two great hollow squares of 
dwellings planked down on the rough slope of 
the hill.” 

These little houses have four rooms, “ with the 
‘front’ looking outward into the grim, blank 
street and the ‘back’ with a tiny square brick 
yard, a low wall, a w.c. and ashpit, looking into 
the desert of the square, hard, uneven, jolting 
black earth tilting rather steeply down, with these 
little back yards all around, and openings at the 
corners.” 

Lawrence lived in four houses in Eastwood. 
He was born near one of the “squares” and the 
three subsequent moves each marked a pigeon- 
step forward in his mother’s social climb; she 
died in a house with a big bay window. All four 
houses are still standing and they are all occupied, 
but there is little interest in the works of D. H. 
Lawrence. 

Indeed, the minority of Eastwood people who 
have heard of Lawrence know him only as a 
name and of this minority one person at least is 
convinced that his Arabian mission was a waste 
of time. His contemporaries, those now in their 
late sixties or carly seventies, have become aware 
of his fame only by observing the voracious 
appetite with which early biographical trivia are 
snapped up by funny visitors, most of them 
foreign. 

There is no reluctance on the part of retired 
miners in local pubs to relate once more that 
Bert Lawrence preferred to play with girls; that 
he was a mard arsed kid; that he had no time for 
sport and was suspected of being a gaffer’s man 
at Beauvale School; but they make it plain that 
they do not understand the interest. It is impos- 
sible to get a favourable comment, The reverse 
is true of his father, John Arthur Lawrence, who 
died in the 1920s. He is well remembered as 
“a grand old gentleman” in The Three Tuns, 
where he caroused frequently on his way back 





from Brinsley Colliery, unwashed and unchanged, 
his beard full of coal dust. Arthur Lawrence was 
one of the boys. They are still sorry for him, 
having a son who turned out like Bert. 

The Lawrence revival of the 1950s inspired 
a number of local people to form a committee 
with the object of raising money from all ever 
the world to build a Lawrence Memorial Hall— 
with a swimming pool beneath. Architects’ plans 
were drawn up and the project was costed at 
£200,000. The local authority gave its support, 
one councillor succinctly remarking that there 
was to be a public hall on the proposed site 
anyway. 

Correspondence in the local press was 
anguished but unoriginal: “I suggest that if it 
had not been for the sordid, the vile, and the 
sexy in his books we would never have heard of 
the man or his doings. Surely before any man 
is honoured by the place of his birth the question 
should be ‘what good has this man done?’ For 
Eastwood, Lawrence did precious little, if any. 
Now if this town seeks a son to honour there is 
no need to search foreign places or sensational 
literature. Forty or more years ago there was a 
man in Eastwood who in a humble way was 
doing a very noble work among the young people, 
and I put forward the name of ‘ Captain’ Cham- 
bers. He was worshipped by the boys and hun- 
dreds grew up better men and with their families 
enjoyed a fuller life for his having passed this 
way.” In a few letters, Lawrence’s detractors 
were gently rebuffed, however, one correspondent 
pointing out that “to run away with a professor’s 
wife does not seem to be evidence sufficient 
enough to reject the idea of a memorial.” 

As the scheme has now been shelved (it may 
emerge in a different form at a later date), East- 
wood’s best-known son is commemorated only 
by a small metal plaque placed over his birth- 
place five years ago at the personal expense of 
one old friend. A more impressive plaque on 
The Sun Inn nearby marks the birthplace of the 
Midland Railway (October 4, 1832); and Jane 
Roberts, who died in 1922 after raising “ over 
£100 for Ambulance Corps funds by making 
small articles and selling them for a few pence,” 
has an inscribed stone seat which is rather more 
impressive than the war memorial. 

The dozen or so people who every year squelch 
down the muddy half-mile cart track to The 
Haggs (the home of “ Miriam”) learn from the 
elderly farmworker and his wife who now occupy 
the house that the landlord has decreed that the 
kitchen living room shall remain unaltered by all 
future tenants. The little corner table where 
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Jessie Chambers swotted under the eye of her ex- 
citable taskmaster is still intact; the same table at 
which she Was sitting when she was castigated for 
relying too much on feelings, “while I trust en- 
tirely to the intellect.” 

The Haggs is placed in a splendid bowl of 
wooded country, shielded by a chance land for- 
mation from all evidence of collieries and council 
houses, It was on the wooded slope that flanks 
the farm that Lawrence saw the prototype of his 
dynasty of gamekeepers; and it was in this setting 
that he placed the gamekeeper to end all game- 
keepers, at the end of the savage pilgrimage 
through Italy, Australia and New Mexico. He 
had come full circle. 

As recently as 18 months before his death 
Lawrence wrote to one of the Chambers family: 
“Whatever I forget, I shall never forget The 
Haggs—I loved it so. I loved to come to you 
all, it really was a new life begun in me there. . . . 
Oh, I'd love to be 19 again, and coming up 
through the Warren and catching the first glimpse 
of the buildings. . . . If there is anything I can 
ever do, do tell me. . . . Because whatever else 
I am, I am somewhere still the same Bert who 
rushed with such joy to The Haggs.” And be 
damned to the Dark Gods. 

In the house of the late William Hopkin (the 
man who placed the plaque over Lawrence’s 
birthplace) there is an interesting collection of 
material, preserved carefully by his widow. 
Hopkin was a simple man—“ a Socialist and an 
idealist” is the common local description—and 
by staying on the sidelines of Lawrence’s life he 
managed to maintain a permanent friendship. 
Hopkin was thanked for his letters “full of good 
old crusty Eastwood gossip”, and despotic invita- 
tions to outlandish parts of Europe (“you can get 
here cheap, some way or other”) punctuate a 
correspondence that spanned a period of over 20 
years. 

Hopkin’s collection includes bitter, wartime 
books of verse with mild domestic inscriptions: 
“Dear Will, I send you the poems. Frieda is in 
bed with a cold. I wish something nice would 
happen.—D.H.L. P.S. Please send the bill for the 
wine.” Snapshots show Lawrence paddling with 
one of his sisters at an East Coast seaside resort, 
his trousers rolled up to the knees of a woefully 
thin pair of shanks; or picnicking in the garb of a 
masher, There is a lively little flowerpiece in 
watercolour, with the distinctive features of cach 
plant picked out with gay precision. This private 
collection is the nearest approach to a local 
museum. It is shown quite gladly to anyone 
interested enough to seek it out. 

Eastwood looks better in the upthrown light 
of evening. At this time of day it is even pos- 
sible to look at the silhouette of the Hill Top 
Methodist church without discomfort. (“Ladies 
Bright Hour Effort. Artistes at all services. 
Two local 
lady clocutionists.”) To the north, the humped 


| bulk of Brinsley Colliery slag heap is a mass of 
| heavy darkness against the lesser darkness of 


the sky. 

The new life of eagerness and sunshine which 
was begun in Lawrence at The Haggs never 
thrust out for long the horror-hypnotism of that 
mine shaft. Dark gentians, dark rain and dark 
oblivion all derived from the dark pit and the 


| earthquake darkness of a mining disaster: “ The: 


darkness failing, the darkness rising, with muffled 
sound, obliterating everything.” But on the 
nearer skyline a trellis work of television aerials 
over the miners’ rooftops is a reminder that 
(to those with receivers tuned to I.T.V.) Robin 
Hood and his merry men are still not very far 
away. 
BRIAN CARNEY 
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In Defence of Randolph Churchill 


Ir is by no means true that the major figures 
of history are the most interesting. Indeed, in 
a sense, the opposite is true. Those who take 
the leading roles in the world of action are often 
so obvious that there is really nothing to say 
about them, and vice versa. Thus, for instance, 
Benjamin Constant is (as Sir Harold Nicolson 
has so admirably shown) inherently more inter- 
esting than Napoleon; and I myself, if I had to 
choose between undertaking a biography of Sir 
Winston or of Mr. Randolph Churchill, would 
unhesitatingly choose the latter. 

To some this may seem a whimsical judgment. 
Sir Winston, they will contend, belongs to history, 
and will be remembered as long as the English- 
speaking peoples, etc., etc.; whereas his son has 
been, in politics, a non-starter, in letters, no more 
than a privateer journalist, in society, a turbu- 
lent nuisance—an embarrassment to his friends, 
a gift to his enemies, and a brawling bore to 
neutralist or uncommitted associates. Yet I still 
contend that, objectively considered, he is, in 
Lermontov’s sense, an authentic hero of our time. 
At first sight, he might seem something of ana- 
chronism—a pinchbeck Marlborough in the 
century of the common man, who for a consider- 
ation is prepared to allow the public to look 
round his views and prejudices in much the same 
way that his distinguished kinsman allows them 
to look round Blenheim; an ageing enfant terrible 
whose pranks and teases become ever more dated. 

This, however, would, in my opinion, be a 
very superficial view. Mr. Churchill belongs 
essentially to this age, and his clowning and out- 
rageous sallies are the measure, not of his obso- 
lescence, but rather of his contemporancousness. 
Like Cyrano de Bergerac, the secret of his 
appeal lies in the fact that everything about him, 
including his appearance, is somehow out of focus. 
The edges are blurred. He puts into the causes 
he champions (for instance, his crusade against 
newspaper pornography) more than they can 
rightly contain. It is a case of old wine in new 
bottles. Considered as a political warship, he 
carries a lot of antique artillery, but the shells 
fall in unexpected places—here, there and every- 
where, but rarely on the enemy. And quite often 
the guns misfire or backfire, to the great discon- 
certment of any who have been foolhardy enough 
to associate themselves with him. 

At the same time, how preferable this is to the 
sort of career which seemed to offer so surely 
when he was young, handsome, eloquent, and 
in the full enjoyment of the réclame which his 
name effortlessly bestowed. Surely, one thought 
in those days, he will soon be in parliament, soon 
on the Treasury Bench. It was the first Lord 
Rothermere, I think, who called him England’s 
young man of destiny—a scarcely original epithet 
which would, admittedly, have been more im- 
pressive from another source, but still heady 
enough for someone in Mr. Churchill’s situation. 

Who would have thought in those days that 
Conservative Party constituency selection com- 
mittees thirsting for knighthoods would one day 
turn palely away when his name was put for- 
ward as a possible candidate? That even Bourne- 
mouth, which had meekly, if coldly, taken Bren- 
dan Bracken to its bosom, would indicate unmis- 
takably that it did not want him? That the vast 
wash of Churchillian influence, capable, among 
other extraordinary feats, of translating a Profes- 
sor Lindemann into a Lord Cherwell, would quite 
fail to translate its most natural, its most obvious, 
beneficiary into anything at all? 

Dealt an incomparable hand, that is to say, 


Mr. Churchill has scarcely taken a single trick. 
Why? The answer doubtless lies embedded in 
his curious and contradictory temperament; in 
some farouche strain which induces him to kick 
over the table just at the moment when he seems 
to be about to play his aces, or (what really 
amounts to the same thing) in a propensity to self- 
pity which can dissolve away in a moment his 
seeming resolution and pugnacity, leaving him 
to be counted out before anything in the nature 
of a knock-out blow has been delivered. 
Nonetheless, it would be quite mistaken to 
regard him as a total failure. If one of his 
brothers-in-law has, so far, comfortably held his 
ministerial position even after Sir Winston's re- 
tirement, and another has now got his foot on 
the lower rungs of preferment, Mr. Churchill has 
made far more noise in the world than they have, 
or are ever likely to make. Hostesses on both 
sides of the Atlantic may grow pale at the pros- 
pect of one of his visitations, but they know that, 
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as a topic of conversation, he is inexhaustibly 
diverting. Everyone has an anecdote to contri- 
bute, wounds to display, bizarre episodes to 
recount. As a conversationalist himself he is 
often as devastating as one of those hurricanes 
which sweep away whole towns in their train; as 
a stimulant, in absentia, of other conversation- 
alists, he is in the very top class. 

It is, of course, true that his lack of success in 
conventional (as distinct from atomic) politics has 
been a bitter disappointment to him; but there is 
always White’s bar, whose proceedings, like those 
of the House of Commons, quite often get 
reported in the press, and whose frequenters 
(particularly as the afternoon wears on) provide 
on the whole a more lively and appreciative audi- 
ence than members of parliament. There is also 
the telephone—an instrument peculiarly suited to 
Mr. Churchill’s particular brand of declamation. 
Night and day, it is always available, and the 
receiving end is liable, as the pips sound with 
monotonous regularity, to accept, rather than 
reject Or question, spirited polemics, whether 
impromptu or read from a prepared manuscript. 
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As a journalist Mr. Churchill has lately enjoyed 
a kind of Indian summer. By concentrating his 
fire on press lords and Sir Anthony Eden, he has 
overcome the faults of diffuseness and imprecision 
which marred many of his previous productions. 
His most persistent detractors cannot but admit 
that some of -his recent pieces (notably those he 
sent from Washington on the occasion of the 
recent visit there of the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary) have, as Johnson said of 
Garrick, increased the public stock of harmless 
pleasure, while his denunciations of newspapers 
and their proprietors have been, by comparison 
with the feeble and meandering efforts of the Press 
Council, as red biddy is to ginger ale. 

In this connection, it may seem a little dis- 
appointing that one press lord, and he not the 
least vulnerable—I mean, of course, Lord Beaver- 
brook—should have become, as it were, im- 
munised to the Randolph Churchill virus. But 
there it is. One has to write somewhere and be 
paid by someone. And anyway Mr. Churchill has 
used the platform Lord Beaverbrook has provided 
to assail Lord Beaverbrook’s current favourite, 


Sir Anthony Eden. This must be counted to him 
for virtue. He might perfectly well have swelled 
the Beaverbrookian chorus of praise of his father’s 
chosen successor. To judge from past experience, 
it is also probably true that, by employing Mr. 
Churchill, Lord Beaverbrook is preparing a rod 
for his own back. Other newspaper proprietors 
have likewise employed him, and look what has 
happened to them! 

For myself, I would not have him otherwise. 
Like the sirens in the blitz, his arrival at any 
social gathering sends everyone scampering for 
cover; produces that slight shiver and tautening 
of the nerves which presages danger and excite- 
ment. When the “all clear” sounds and he 
departs, there is a corresponding sense of relief, 
but the intervening experience (as long as one has 
not been personally involved in the explosion) is 
exhilarating, or at any rate memorable. Society 
needs its scourges. What more suitable one in 
this strange, twilit time than a_ displaced 
Churchill—uproarious, unexpected; above ll, 
uninhibited? 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


The Arts and Entertainment 
From Stratford to Bristol 


Or the two plays which open the Stratford 
season, Hamlet and The Merchant of Venice, it 
was the second, surprisingly, which came up the 
fresher. I have so long ceased hoping to enjoy 
The Merchant that each time I do, as I did at 
Stratford, my pleasure is increased by the unex- 
pectedness of the treat. Miss Margaret Webster, 
with her designer, Mr. Alan Tagg, staged it 
extremely elegantly in an enchanted Venice, and 
she carried the action forward fast enough for 
us never to have time to reflect. This is of the 
first importance in this play, for if one did stop 
to think about it, one would soon land oneself in 
Shavian absurdities and start describing Bassanio 
as acad. It is, of course, above all for the Portia 
to gloss over such elements in the conception 
with her gaiety and wit, and Miss Margaret 
Johnston entirely succeeded. Hers, indeed, is 
one of the best Portias I remember. That 
affectation of voice which once threatened Miss 
Johnston’s acting has now entirely gone. She is 
spirited, gay and so entirely at ease in the verse 
that it is hard to believe that this is really her 
first appearance in Shakespeare. 

Within this strong framework of a charming 
décor and a first-rate Portia, Miss Webster keeps 
all her elements admirably in key. She cannot 
give Lorenzo and Jessica more magic in their 
voices than they possess; but this apart, the com- 
pany conspire with her to evoke that fairy tale 
truth within which alone the play’s inconsistencies 
are reconciled. And ne dramatic points were 
missed, It is here, of course, that Shylock comes 
ia. Mr. Emlyn Williams has been curiously 
underpraised, The danger one had foreseen with 
him was that he might overdo the sinister; but 
that was to underestimate his artist’s tact. Mr. 
Williams was content not to steal the show, not, 
as Shylocks often do, to split the play in half. 
This may be negative virtue but it is primary, 
and the positive effects were not lacking. It goes 
without saying that Mr. Williams can hold us 
stilled and chilled whenever he wants, and all the 
theatrical effects are made. We expect from him 
a superb pointing of the words, and we get it. 
Less expected was the fullness and roundness of 
the articulation, the free use of voice. 

One small criticism. The stage management, 
commonly so adroit and inconspicuous at Strat- 
ford, drew altogether too much attention to itself 
with noisy scene-shifting and erratic lighting. 

The Hamlet, which had opened the season, 
baffled comprehension. The producer evidently 
had an idea. Dispensing with scenery, he staged 
the play on a large wooden platform tilted towards 


us, under a pool of light against a black back- 
ground (rather similar in fact to a Jean Vilar pro- 
duction). This, as we first see it, strikes us as 
effective and interesting, and the opening scene 
on the battlement scems to be working. It is all 
up to the actors. But what, after that scene, we 
begin wondering, are the actors up to? Goodness 
only knows. I presumed it was some form of 
anti-naturalism but it was difficult to decide what 
from Mr. Alan Badel’s Hamlet. . Mr. Badel is a 
most accomplished young technician and so pre- 
sumably was producing the effects he intended. 
These were diverse. At one time I thought he 
was aiming at the exaggerated effects of a pre- 
realism tragedian, though falling short. Mr. Badel 
has pects perfumed headnotes, but there is not 
enough diaphragm in his voice production to 
produce the range. At other times again he 
seemed to be on the Freudian line: the hysterical 
little boy howling through the young man. And 
this, for instance, made the closet scene embarras- 
sing, and produced an even more shy-making 
moment just before the play scene: letting out a 
shrill neigh of “I must be idle”, he throws him- 
self down on his tummy and cocks up one leg 
and answers back the King from this fey position 
on the floor, face in hand. 

Embarrassment is never far round the corner 
all the evening: the Ophelia sets us squirming, 
the costumes, unlike the setting, seemed designed 
to make everyone ridiculous except the King, to 
whom Mr. Harry Andrews gave a soldierly 
honesty which sorts oddly with the part. Yet 
the embarrassment, one felt, was not the pro- 
ducer’s fault. Mr. Langham had his idea and 
it wasn’t stupid. Simply, his actors failed him. 
If Stratford is to play safe—which Heaven forbid 
—it must have its disasters. This was one. 

Mr. Peter Ustinov, prodigal as ever, anticipates 
his own appearance in his own play in London, 
with a conversazione on revolutionaries at the 
Bristol Old Vic. The Empty Chair takes place 
in a room overlooking the route to the guillotine, 
where the Committee of Public Safety are 
imagined to be holding their meetings in 1794. 
In a foreword Mr. Ustinov reminds us that 
“there are few things more devitalising in the 
theatre than the accurate historical play, in which 
the sweat of research permeates the hard dramatic 
structure”, What we listen to is human error 
breaking out of the mould of revolutionary 
orthodoxy and leading in turn first Hébert, then 
Danton, then Robespierre to the gallows. The 
talk is good: it is lit with constant flashes of wit 
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and intelligence; while a chorus of charwomen 
and the fable of the State chair (whoever sits in 
it is to be the next to dic) keep it sufficiently 
fluid as a piece of stage action. We are as tired 
of repeating, as Mr. Ustinov is of hearing, that 
the blue pencil would be his best friend as a 
dramatist. Half an hour judiciously pruned from 
this play would make all the difference. It would 
never be a popular piece, but it would certainly 
delight those who enjoy discussion on an intelli- 
gent level, presented ingeniously and dramatic- 
ally. That surplus half-hour all but drags it 
down. The Bristol Old Vic did the play good 
service. Derek Godfrey made a particular hit 
as a soft-mouthed spy. Joseph O’Connor 
(Danton), Alan Dobie (Robespicrre), Molly 
Tapper (one of the charwomen) were specially 
helpful. Mr. Patrick Robertson provided a rich 
crumbling set, and the production by Robert 
Moody went smoothly. 
T. C. WorsLey 


Round the Galleries 


Dorine the last week I have looked at—or 
walked in front of—well over 800 new paintings 
or pieces of sculpture. Behind each of them are 
hours of thought and hope. Yet from the public’s 
point of view most of these hours have been 
wasted for the majority of the works fail as art. 
A few have already been appreciated and have 
given pleasure or inspiration. A few, but not 
necessarily the same few, will continue to do so in 
the future. These are the simple facts, with all 
the more complex human conclusions they sug- 
gest, that lie behind the familiar title Round the 
Galleries. 

The London Group at the R.B.A. includes 400 
works selected from 1,500. It is a useful, unique 
exhibition from which everyone can make their 
own further selection. Yet now that the Group 
has no axe to grind it might be better, if only 
wall space could be found, for them to have no 
jury and to hang everything when they are not 
having a Members Only show. If private enter- 
prise in the arts has been allowed to break down 
ali established standards—as it has in the Group 
—why not have a completely open market? 
Among the less well known, there is an impres- 
sive painting by Marian Kruszynski of a Polish 
street scene which has a haunting theatricality 
rather like that of the Threepenny Opera: a 
straightforward literal picture of a sunlit orchard 
by Tony Eyton and some cubist-derived canvases 
of trees in sunlight by Philip Sutton which prove 
how unimportant the dogmas of stylistic methods 
are, because in fact the experience of looking into 
these pictures is almost the same as looking into 
the Eyton. Along with Keith Vaughan and 
Benjamin Creme, Sutton is one of the few English 
artists today who use Cubism as a step towards 
Cézanne, and not away from him. 

At Zwemmers there is an exhibition of paint- 
ings and engravings by Dolf Rieser, a South 
African who was trained as a biologist and later 
studied in Paris under the master-engraver Joseph 
Hecht. Rieser is a good craftsman and an 
imaginative technical experimenter, at the moment 
investigating the decorative possibilities of print- 
ing on plaster and on spun glass—architects please 
note. His subjects are mostly botanical or 
ornithological. He has not allowed his engraving 
itself to become his subject. In some ways 

¢ is a literary artist because, although his works 
are very decorative, it is by thought rather than 
by visual study that one arrives at their pro- 
founder meaning. A bird like a lamp in a tree, 
but its energy being movement instead of light 
—that is the sort of image his imagination creates. 

The A.LA. sculpture exhibition is disappoint- 
ing. Sticks and stones and broken bones. 
Auden has said that one of the worst symptoms of 
sterility in our culture is that of “ intellectuals 
without love.” A show like this brings it home. 
But there is a fine tender figure of a pregnant 
woman by Kay Hunt and a good Betty Rea. 
Roderick O’Conor (1860-1940) is quite: unknown 
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olivetti 





in the office 
Lexikon 





The office equipped with Olivetti Lexikon 
typewriters has many advantages. For 
sheer functional simplicity of design the 
Lexikon has been commended all over 
the world. In the range of ite perform. 
ance, in its ease of operation, and for 
the clarity of its work it has earned the 
highest praise of typists - and particu- 
larly of those who delight in being able 
to please the most exacting of critics. 





and out of the office 


Lettera 22 





To produce a portable typewriter which, 
except for its size and weight, lacks none 
of the up-to-date features of a standard. 
size machine is, in itself, something of 
an achievement. Add to that the Olivetti 
flair for simplicity of design and preei- 
sion of robust engineering construction 
and you have the Lettera 22 - the poe 
able typewriter that is completely at 
home anywhere. 


43 keys - Personal touch-tuning - Key-set tabulator 
yt 
device - Weight Bibs. 2'/, ozs. - British made. 


British Olivetti Ltd, 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Londen «22/38 Worship Street, £6. 2 
Glasgow . 115/207 Summeriee Street, E. 3, 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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because he never exhibited. He was a close friend 
of Matthew Smith, with some of whose pictures 
his are now exhibited at Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco. He worked with Gaugun at Pont- 
Aven. A good colourist but an insufficiently 
strong draughtsman. What is clumsy but 
passionate in Smith is weak in O’Conor, At the 
Leicester, Elinor Bellingham-Smith takes us out 
again and again on to the lonely, very evocative 
marshes. But even the most poignant cry of the 
curlew is poignant because of outside association 
and contrasts; it is not so if considered entirely 
and repetitively within ‘ts own world. 
JouNn BERGER 


Mozart and Gluck 


a] 

Tue new production of The Marriage of Figaro 
at Sadler’s Wells presents a powerful argument 
in favour of opera in the vernacular. Clear enun- 
ciation prevails throughout the company, and it 
was delightful to hear the quick laughter aroused 
not only by the sure-fire theatrical situations but 
by line after line in Dent’s witty translation. The 
dry recitatives, in particular, sounded more 
natural and sensible than usual. Among mainly 
un-Italian companies performing before un- 
Italian audiences a bad habit has grown up of 
gabbling the recitatives as though they were so 
many tongue-twisting tests; at Sadler's Wells 
they are treated for what they are—amusing and 
pointed stage-dialogue. 

This was one of the happy consequences of 
Rudolf Schwarz’s easy, unforced treatment of the 
score, But his sound ideas were not invariably 
matched, on the first night, by polished execu- 
tion, Stage and orchestra were occasionally adrift, 
and there were times when we should have 
welcomed more sensuous beauty of vocal and 
instrumental tone: Joan Stuart, for instance, 
sang with too harsh a timbre for the Countess. 
John Hargreaves made a thoroughly effective 
Count, and Denis Dowling a lively Figaro who 


Versailles 
lan Dunlop 


“Mr, Dunlop has lived at 
Versailles, he knows French 
and knows every inch of the 
chateau; he has written a 
scholarly account of it which 
will be most useful to tourist 
and historian alike. NANCY 
MITFORD in The Neto States- 
man and Nation. With 47 
illustrations. 30s, 


Denmark 


Sacheverell Sitwell 


Increasingly people are dis- 
covering the attractions of 
Denmark. In this new work 
Sacheverell Sitwell with his 
eye for the striking and the 
little-known provides an 
admirable guide with em- 
hasis on architecture and art, 
ith 42 illustrations. 21s. 


Historical Designs 


for Embroidery 
Louisa F. Pesel 


A comprehensive edition of 
280 traditional designs col- 
lected from many sources and 
here assembled in one volume. 
An essential work for the keen 
embroiderer, 16s. 


Batstord 





wanted only a touch of easy good humour. Anna 
Pollak repeated her mischievous Cherubino, and 
Patricia Howard, as Susanna, looked amusingly 
like the plump roguish soubrette of old theatrical 
prints and charmed us by singing out in a natural 
way instead of indulging in the mincing delivery 
that often passes for a good Mozart style. The 
most finished performances came from the 
elderly couple: Owen Brannigan made a dry Dr. 
Bartolo and Sheila Rex a Marcellina as amusing 
and credible as any I can remember. As Basilio, 
Thomas Round was made to look and behave 
just like Rossini’s version of the same character 
—which was at variance with Mozart’s musical 
treatment. 

There were a few other features in Douglas 
Seale’s generally effective production which led 
one to question his musical judgment. For the 
second time this season at Sadler’s Wells, an 
act began with a mute portrait painter. As a 
lead-in to the Countess Almaviva’s “Porgi 
amor,” this device seemed even more ridiculous 
than it did as a lead-in to the Duke of Mantua’s 
“Ella mi fu rapita”: Mozart having provided 
only 17 bars of ritornello, the poor artist has to 
pack up after a few vague pencil strokes, and in 
the meantime the audience’s concentration on the 
Countess has been sadly dissipated. Except in 
this scene, Malcolm Pride’s designs were striking 
and imaginative; his third act was a triumph of 
handsome stage-perspective that drew a well- 
merited burst of applause on the rise of the 
curtain. The costumes, a jumble of periods and 
styles, were less happy. 

Kirsten Flagstad, who emerges from retire- 
ment every now and then to sing for the Nor- 
wegian radio, gave two Third Programme per- 
formances this week of Gluck’s Alceste. The 
state of her voice, even, firm and apparently in- 
exhaustible in breath-supply, was a matter for 
wonder; we have not heard anything remotely 
comparable since she retired. The timbre, serene 
and radiant, was just what is wanted for Gluck’s 
heroine; but those who were looking forward to 
her “Divinités du Styx” were disappointed. 
Probably because she is not at home in French, 
the original Italian version of 1767 (i.e., without 
Hercules) was used—quite unchanged, so far as 
I could judge without an Italian score; and the 
famous aria is one of many passages which are 
decidedly weaker in their first form. No doubt 
a close comparison would reveal several points 
of superiority in the original version; still, there 
were longueurs, especially in the interminable 
second act, which made the occasion a little less 
rewarding than it had seemed in prospect. Raoul 
Jobin was a too-strenuous Admetus; Marion 
Lowe and Alfred Orda excelled in smaller parts; 
Geraint Jones conducted. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Jam Tomorrow 


On Sunday the first official delegation ever sent 
by the BBC to Soviet Russia leaves London 
for a fortnight’s visit to Moscow (and, it is hoped, 
such regional broadcasting .centres as Kiev and 
Leningrad). 

This is a reciprocal visit. A Soviet broadcast- 
ing delegation visited Britain last year. That 
delegation was led by the Deputy Minister of 
Communications. The current invitation to the 
BBC is from the Minister of Culture, Mr. 
Mikhailov, who was here recently. When the 
question of the jamming of BBC broadcasts 
by the Soviet authorities was raised with him, 
he said that that question fell within the respon- 
sibility of the Minister of Communications. 

Though no agenda has yet been agreed, the 
BBC delegates will—apart from a general ex- 
change of shop—seek to discuss jamming. They 
will have to do so more or less pragmatically, 
arguing that it is incongruous with the new 
approach to co-existence: their “moral” case 
against it has been destroyed by the British 
government’s own action in jamming the Athens 
broadcasts to Cyprus, 
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The jamming argument is a silly rather than 
a vicious circle of “Please, sir, he started it” 
(except that there isn’t a “sir” to knock their 
heads together). The Russians say: “But this 
is not normal broadcasting. You have so many 
powerful transmitters directed against us that it 
is more like a military operation.” The BBC 
reply that they did not find it necessary to have 
sO many transmitters until 1949, when the 
Russians started jamming. ‘The Russians fall 
back on their basic argument that they would 
not jam if they were not exposed to hostile propa- 
ganda, directed against their philosophy and 
system. 

Soviet monitors are highly competent, but to 
some extent the Soviet authorities probably still 
regard western radio as all of a piece. This may 
make difficulties for the BBC delegates, who 
will naturally not accept responsibility for the 
noisily partisan bétises of the Voice of America 
and Radio Free-Europe, and take some pride in 
the relative objectivity and English gentility of 
their own propaganda. It would, however, be 
technically possible for the Russians to go on 
jamming the other two and unjam the BBC. 
Freedom from jamming and freedom from 
offensive radio propaganda would alike seem to 
be reasonable conditions of civilised international 
intercourse. One of the BBC delegates, inci- 
dentally, will be Mr. Anatole Goldberg, of the 
BBC’s Russian Section—one of the jammed. 

A subject of more constructive’ value that 
might come up in the Moscow talks is the pos- 
sibility of extending Eurovision to cover the 
Soviet Union (when, presumably, another 
mongrel word would be coined to describe it... 
Univision?). Ignorant laymen like myself 
vaguely suppose that a picture must tend to 
become dimmer the farther it is relayed. This 
is not so: if you can send a picture ten miles, 
you can send it ten thousand miles, and any de- 
preciation in its quality is due to temperamental 
failings in one or more of the radio links. “Only 
two things,” I am told, “prevent continuous 
mutual television between Britain and China: 
politics and money.” 

Obviously such a process is expensive. For the 
Eurovision broadcast of last week’s Monaco 
wedding, eight links were specially constructed 
between Monaco and Lyon, where the picture 
joined the regular national network—to undergo 
a mysterious process of conversion while crossing 
the straits of Dover and be seen, clearly, sharply, 
and simultaneously with what was being done in 
Monaco Cathedral, in millions of British parlours. 
So British viewers were able to watch this much- 
ballyhooed event at almost indecently close 
quarters—to see the bride snatch her hand from 
the bridegroom and force the ring over a recal- 
citrant knuckle, to see his Adam’s-apple pulsate as 
he ran a finger round inside the uncomfortably 
tight collar of his braided uniform, to see the 
Host slipped on to the royal tongues and the 
Kelly tongues. A significant phenomenon was 
reported by the BBC’s Miss Audrey Russell: 
the streets of Monaco itself were half-empty— 
because so many people were indoors viewing 
the wedding. 

At least TV, unlike most of the popular press, 
does not glamorise such an occasion. It tends 
rather to debunk. Nothing that is before the 
camera escapes the viewer; no passing awkward- 
ness can be glossed over in a mush of romantic 
verbiage. Before the wedding, for instance, we 
saw the bride—obviously unconscious that she 
was being televised—hanging about aimlessly on 
the palace steps, alone save for a photographer 
who ordered her about with brusque gestures. 
Then, when she had come down the steps and 
driven off, she was hauled back and. had to do 
it all over again—for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
There were only two short breakdowns in trans- 
mission: by a slightly chichi inspiration, the BBC 
had provided a “We regret ‘this breakdown” 
notice in wedding-invitation script with a fancy 
border! 

If TV can debunk the pretentious, it can also 
popularise the worthy but little-known. Show- 
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jumping, once a “class” sport, now has millions 
of fans, thanks to TY.. Unfortunately, the 
equestrian Ol ics in June, which Britain 
should win, will lack on TV the immediacy of 
the Monaco wedding. They will have to be tele- 
vised on film—because Sweden, where they are 
to be held, has only an experimental TV service 
and is not yet in Eurovision. 


Tom DriBerG 


Music in Babel 


F ILMS will have everything; and if I were ever 
to give a lecture—which God forbid—on Essen- 
tial Cinema, I should start: “ Film-makers, you 
have an empty screen: only put on it what can’t 
be left out.” Among the things that are poured 
in at the moment regardless are width, colour, 
chat, sound, and of course music. Music had a 
necessary role in the days of silence, but today 
it’s a plastic fluid useful for coating any surface 
and filling the cracks. What music! Good 
heavens, each time I sit in a cinema I am appalled 
by the blast that precedes the film proper; while 
we read carefully—so as not to miss oddities— 
the names of hairdressers, gown-creators, |cns- 
makers, and so on, we are subjected to extreme 
torture; this may quieten somewhat with the first 
image—if it should be spring blossoms against 
the blue or the heroine wafting downstairs—but 
back will come the full horror when. the scene 
requires it, treacle will alternate with roar, and 
even the battlefield will be out-dinned, The dia- 
logue may have been so awful, silence so damna- 
tory, that they have had to say to their music 
man “Wrap it up.” How often, for example, in 
some supposed thriller, has the boring photograph 
of a man shaving or walking across a hall to a lift 
been accompanied by brass noises of extreme 
urgency: Mr. Alan Ladd needs this sort of sup- 
port wherever he goes, Music, in fact, has become 
the covering fire of the worst cinematic attack. 

The week has been for me one of music on the 
rampage. First there was Carousel, at the Carlton, 
a stage musical (which I missed on the stage) 
given the freedom of studio and shore—if it is 
freedom. The tunes aren’t bad, they hang about 
for a day or two, especially the roundabout one 
and the burst-of-spring which has a full acrobatic 
ballet of girls and tars on a riverside. The hero 
is a lazy thug: the usual American craving for a 
natural man. He dies in an ill-conceived knife 
attack in the dark, and no great loss: no loss at 
all, in fact, because he turns up in some proba- 
tionary Heaven, from which he is allowed one 
day’s leave. This he employs to find his 15-year- 
old daughter dancing like mad on the seashore 
and trying, none too happily, to be the natural 
girl. The triumph of Carousel is that it makes 
this trite nonsense tuneful and affecting: there is 
quite a go in all the yearning for go. I wouldn’t 
put it higher than that. 

Magic Fire, at the Gaumont, is musical bio- 
graphy: Wagner’s. As such things go, it is fairly 
accurate, far more so than the Verdi we saw a 
couple of weeks back, which stuffed in a pious 
deathbed, hidden choirs, and the rest of it. We 
get Wagner more or less as he looked (Alan 
Badel) and white-washed—or rather Trucolor- 
washed—not too fulsomely. But what a romantic 
life it was, and how boringly it comes out! Over- 
tures beginning, frenzied conducting, bored 
listening, curtains going up and down: the opera 
houses are authentic, the Ring is achieved in a 
surrealist three minutes, and we are given ten 
bars at least of Tristan and the Siegfried Idyll. 
Despite these whiffs of greatness Magic Fire has 
rather less of it than Carousel. 

Music, art, civilisation, film-making, everything 
is brought back into focus by Romeo and Fuliet 
(at the Continentale): one can’t away at the 
moment from those Russians. e had seen an 
excerpt from Prokofiev's ballet in Gala Festival; 
here it is full, Ulanova dancing, Lev Arnstam 
and L. Lavrosky directing. This is by far the 
most exciting ballet film ever seen; Prokofiev's 
ancient. measure melting in his way into newer 





tones will haunt us for ever, and the film-makers 
have seen to it that this master of music and 
movement should be worthily served by the 
screen. The fighting, the ball, the balcony (a 
dream dance), Juliet’s stately refusal of Paris, the 
inrush upon Juliet’s catalepsy, the torches and 
the tomb—all are boldly and exquisitely done; and 
this is a film, indeed, to make us wonder whethe: 
the Russians haven’t had a change of heart. I had 
still, on my musical tour, to take in The Vagabond 
King, but indulged myself by seeing Romeo and 
Fuliet—as it deserves—again. 
WiitiaM WHiITesart 


“Edward Il,” at the Theatre Royal, Stratford 


Rarity gives to seeing Christopher Marlowe's 
Edward II a pleasure that might with repetition easily 
pall. It is a history with some few adjustments for 
dramatic purposes, but in the main its effects are 
gained through the constant contrast of a weak king 
with his fire-eating barons. On the death of Gaveston, 
Baron Mortimer’s attitude became sinister, and 
the Queen’s also, despite her frequent protesta 
tions of her love for the king. The abdication is 
dramatically and poetically very fine, and here both 
the actor and the producer were at their best. Miss 
Joan Littlewood has seen the play as a picaresque 
chronicle. She has mounted it on a bare stage and keeps 
her actors for ever on the move, gathering episodes 
in the murk upstage. Then, as the scene in play 
ends, she dissolves the one smoothly into the other 
Of stage furniture she has little, relying on lighting 
to create moods of place and time. With her cast 
she was, perhaps, not quite so successful. Her 
Edward, Mr. Peter Smallwood, by no means the gay, 
attractive king of legend, resembling as he did a wil- 
lowy King Lear, was so intellectualised that he barely 
raised his voice above a well-bred, strangled cry 
He spoke the verse well but lacked light and shade 
Mr. Glynn Edwards gave a powerful if unsubtle 
portrait of Mortimer, and Miss Avis Bunnage’s Queen 
Isabella made it easy to appreciate Mortimer'’s, 
though not Edward’s, feclings. M. C, 
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Correspondence 


EDWARDIAN ECONOMICS 


Sin,The differences between Mr. Balogh and 
myself seem to be reducible to a series of proposi- 
tions capable of being tested by scientific observa- 
tions and analysis of the facts 

Omitting the demonstrative language, which we 
are all apt to use sometimes, Mr. Balogh’s article 
tates: 

1. If we undertook as much productive invest- 
ment as does Germany we could increase produc- 
uvity 80 rapidly that we could meet current 
demands to increase wages at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, and make some price reductions 
into the bargain 

2. The “ Edwardian Economists,” however, con- 
sider that increases in investment are not really 
needed, 

3, The individual cannot judge the community's 
need for invesunent. 

4. Taxation, etc., 
economic progress. 
All the evidence is against the possibility of attain- 

ing a rate of increase of productivity per man-hour 
of 6 per cent per year, or anything like it, except 
for very short periods. The figure for the U.S, is 
only 24 per cent and very few countries have ever 
reached a rate of increase as high as 3 per cent per 
annum, 

rhe recent rapid increases in Germany (as in 
Russia) have been no more than a recovery from 
war-time devastation, and productivity per man- 
hour in Germany is now only just about back at 
pre-war level. In most other countries (except 
Britain!) it is now 30 to 60 per cent higher, These 
other countries have been investing a bigger propor- 
uion of their national product than Britain, but they 
nearly all have had a much greater rate of popula- 
tion increase to provide for, and many have had a 
great deal of war damage to make good, Their 
improvements in productivity certainly do not bear 
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a direct relationship to increasing supplies of capital 
per head. France and Italy in particular have shown 
great improvements in productivity since the 1930s 
without exceptional investment in new capital, and 
with a great deal of war damage to repair. I do not 
regard capital investment as unimportant. But I do 
deny the view, which Mr. Balogh shares with the 
Economist on one hand and with Labour Party 
spokesmen on the other, that an increase in capital 
investment alone will suffice to bring about great 
improvements in productivity. Investment is not 
the sole factor in increasing production. Education, 
enterprise, good labour relations, willingness to 
work, are probably in the long run more important. 
And investment may often be misdirected. 

It is true that the individual is sometimes not a 
good judge of the community’s need for investment 
in some particular direction, His estimates, how- 
ever, are as often likely to err by excess as by defect. 
We have wasted a good deal of capital, for instance, 
by over-investment in agricultural machinery. The 
record of public enterprises and nationalised indus- 
tries in this respect is, if anything, worse. If Mr. 
Balogh were given an entirely free hand to plan 
national investment he might make a faitly good 
job of it. But when we look at the sort of people 
who, in fact, become heads of nationalised industries, 
we cannot feel very reassured. 

Each political party in turn has claimed credit for 
increases in productivity since 1945, but both parties, 
and economists of all schools of thought, seek to 
evade the unpalatable fact that these increases, in 
sharp contrast with the experience of other countries, 
have only brought our real product per man-hour to 
slightly above the pre-war figure. In fact it is 
doubtful whether the quantity of consumable goods 
which the average British wage or salary earner is 
now able to buy, for each hour of work done, has 
increased at all since the 1930s, 

In my opinion, the blame for this comparative 
stagnation of production in Britain must be placed 
upon excessive taxation. I may be wrong: the 
defect may be fully explainable in terms of inade- 
quate and misdirected invéstment, or deep defects in 
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our social structure and educational system which 
other countries do not share, or just a plain dislike 
for hard work on our part. But do not let this 
interesting discussion of possible causes distract our 
attention from the fact of low productivity, and the 
rising prices and low real wages which are its 
inevitable consequences, 
COLIN CLARK 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Parks Road, Oxford. 


ROGER CASEMENT 


Sir,—I have just read the review in your issue of 
March 31 on Roger Casement, the book by René 
MacColl. I entirely agree with the writer of the 
article and also with the main thesis of Mr. Mac- 
Coll’s admirably objective book, and especially with 
the conclusion of both writers, that the behaviour 
of the Home Office throughout the whole affair was 
blackguardly, 

As my name is on the list of what Bernard Shaw 
called the “Innocents,” to whom copies of the 
notorious Black Diary was shown and who accepted 
it at the time in good faith, I would like to take 
this opportunity of saying that I now no longer 
believe in its authenticity. 

This conclusion has been forced upon me by the 
negative response of the Home Office itself when- 
ever it has been asked to produce the original 
documents or even to vouch for their existence. 

Some of the “Innocents” who accepted it have 
been targets for obloquy in a considerable section of 
the Irish Press for nearly forty years. On the ground 
of about twenty words expressing my first revulsion 
when the “copy” of the diary was shown to me, 
twenty words which were incorporated in an article 
and issued by the propaganda machine, I have myself 
incurred this penalty for the whole of that period 
and been made to figure very prominently in the 
book entitled The Forged Casement Diaries, by 
William Maloney. Five years ago when the Irish 
Ambassador accepted an invitation to my seventieth 
birthday dinner, there were violent protests from his 
countrymen. 

The refusal of the Home Office to stand by the 
documents with which it misled the “Innocents” is 
tantamount to treachery. Your article says that “ if 
the documents were faked Admiral Hall and Basil 
Thomson must have been fiends incarnate and F. E. 
Smith an utter fool,” but Admiral Hall may have 
been imposed upon like the rest of us. The pro- 
venance of the documents may certainly be traced to 
inhuman. bestiality, and Basil Thomson, the chief 
framer of the charges, was subsequently prosecuted 
for a form of bestiality in one of the London parks. 
Nobody could. call F, E. Smith a fool; but is there 
not something just a little fiendish in the offer of the 
alleged diary to the defending counsel so that Case- 
ment might escape hanging if he would plead 
insanity? If F».B, Smith really believed the docu- 
ments to be authentic and that Casement was really 
insane and ought not to be hanged, the documents 
should have, been produced, If they had been pro- 
duced by the prosecution they would have been 
subjected to expert examination—an embarrassment 
which both+he and the Home Office would most 
studiously evade, 

Incidentally John Redmond, a friend of Casement’s, 
as well as Michael Collins, President Wilson, and the 
Bishop of Durham to whom George V, in good faith, 
showed a copy of the Diary, have all been placed in 
this false position by the disgraceful behaviour of the 
department concerned. 

St, Lawrence, 

Ventnor. 


ALFRED Noyes 


STATE SECURITY 


Sir,—Benn Levy’s criticisms of the findings of 
the conference of Privy, Councillors can be substan- 
tiated completely. The additional civil right accorded 
an employee in private industry has no substance 
whatever, Such an employee would be much safer 
in relying on the strength of his trade union than on 
the consideration of his case by the advisory tribunal, 
most members of which couldn’t distinguish between 
a Communist, a Socialist, a Welsh Radical, a Fascist, 
or a Red Herring. 


Stripped of all flummery, it is the work of M.I.5, 
or other secret agencies, that decides the issue of 
removing a person from. secret work, The minister 
is brought in when the case has been built up to 
the satisfaction of the experts in this slimy work. 
By the time an M_P. is in a position to challenge a 
minister any case can be made a stone-bonker, or, 
in Privy Councillor’s jargon, “established to the 
minister’s satisfaction.” Nor is Benn Levy’s refer- 
ence to a Communist grandmother so extravagant 
as Mr. Strauss suggests by his clever diversion to 
the restrictive case of a person who shares a bed 
with a spouse. Does Mr. Strauss deny that one’s 
relationship with a Communist grandmother would 
be officially regarded as “evidence of Communist 
associations? ” 

The following incident illustrates that my alarm 
is justified: A major, decorated for bravery and com- 
mended by very big brass hats, resumed his duties 
in the Post Office as a supervising officer after 1945. 
For nearly ten years he was constantly praised for 
the excellence of his work. His efficiency and zeal 
proved to be his undoing. In 1954 his controlling 
Officer insisted, despite his reluctance, that he take 
over part of a colleague’s load—responsibility for the 
telecommunications in a certain military establish- 
ment. Within a few weeks he was suspended from 
duty and sent home. Within a few hours his home 
was besieged by newspaper reporters in person and 
by telephone. His wife collapsed under the strain 
and became seriously ill. The scandal subsequently 
lost hirn his seat on the executive council of his trade 
union, 

Having had his name besmirched, his home-life 
shattered and having nearly lost his wife by death, 
he was permitted to resume his duties, minus the 
responsibility for the military establishment’s tele- 
phones which he had previously tried to decline. The 
instruments employed in this disgraceful episode— 
M.L5 and other underground organisations. The 
reason advanced for it—suspected association with 
Communists. The only facts that could be regarded 
as causes? Membership of a film society that included 
Communist, Tories, Liberals, Socialists, and Nothin- 
garians. Additionally, a sister-in-law (not a grand- 
mother, Mr. Strauss) living a hundred or so miles 
away who was once thought to be associated with 
Communists. 

On my mantelpiece is a photograph of a group of 
people including this victim, a Tory borough coun- 
cillor, a Liberal ex-parliamentary candidate, and me. 
Tell me, Mr. Strauss, if you were my minister, with 
such irrefutable evidence before you, with which 
party would you consider my association and sym- 
pathies were so close as to warrant further investi- 
gation about my loyalty to the country for which I 
and my forefathers have fought and worked: for 
centuries? 

Rosehill, 

Romford Road, 

Tunbridge Wells. 


R. L. Face 


NEW HOPE IN KENYA 


Sir,—I would like to support the many points 
made by Mrs, Castle in her letter dealing with Mr. 
Paget’s article on Kenya, 

There is one further aspect of the problem of 
rehabilitation which should be mentioned. Detainees 
are suspects detained under the emergency regula- 
tions. Although Mr, Paget refers to them as suspects 
he seems to share the Kenya Government’s bland 
assumption that all are guilty. We have no way of 
knowing how many are guilty of nothing but political 
nationalism and a desire for freedom. 

If it is contended that the number of confessions 
is a guide let us remember the revelations made in 
your columns on March 17 as to the manner in which 
“free and public” confessions are sought. In that 
case it was suggested confession was the only way to 
avoid indefinite imprisonment, and hardship to the 
prisoner’s family was used as a further means of 
persuasion. Confessions obtained by such methods, 
however eloquent, do not appear to be of value as 
evidence or set up a moral standard which bodes 
well for Kenya’s future. 

11 Sylvan Place, 

Edinburgh 9. 


Mary KLopper 
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DISARMAMENT FORMULAS 


Sm,—Your leading article of March 24 seems to 
suppose that disarmament could be achieved by some 
astute variation of the formula currently being can- 
vassed at the disarmament conferences of the U.N. 
I believe you are wrong because two basic fallacies 
underlie such a supposition. First, if controls are 
to be effective, they must be enforced by an 
authority which has a paramountcy of power: in 
other words, effective control spells out the sur- 
render of sovereignty. But when a nation surrenders 
its sovereignty it also surrenders the right and the 
power to defend itself by its own armed forces in 
any and every circumstance. 

The second fallacy is the assumption that supra- 
national controls are of a technical kind based on in- 
spection teams and geiger-counters. In fact, govern- 
mental control is seldom, if ever, effective for purely 
technical reasons. Its effectixeness hinges upon a 
political condition: the fact’ that the regulation— 
which is the control—is a law on a statute book 
which reaches right down to the individual person. 

If disarmament is to be effective the supra- 
national controlling authority must have a monopoly 
of force which is always greater than the power- 
potential of all of the disarmed nations. Further- 
more, the disarmament regulation will need to be 
a law which can be applied directly to every citizen. 
Now it follows that any supra-national authority 
having this immense power will never be politically 
acceptable unless it is “civilised” by the process of 
placing above it a representative political assembly. 
This implies that any supr’- national authority able 
to control and effect disarmament must be a federal 
parliament. Nothing less will suffice. * 

The idea that the world can move inch by inch 
towards effective disarmament by a series of agree- 
ments based on the retention of national sovercignty 
is absurd. This is because rations arm not because 
they fear the existing forces of another nation or col- 
lection of nations, but because they fear what these 
nations might decide to do with their power-poten- 
tials in future and unforeseeable circumstances. In 
other words, even if all the nations of the world 
were to agree to cut their arms by 90 per cent, 
unless there also existed over them an all-powerful 
controlling authority able to k -p them disarmed, the 
fears would still exist. Recollect that in 1930 Britons 
feared Germany not because Germany at that date 
was armed—she was not—but because some Britons 
knew that if a German demagogue arose he could 
develop Germany’s economic power-potential into an 
aggressive machine which Britain would then have to 
destroy. This merely illustrates what I have said 
above, that disarmaiment combined with national 
sovereignty is an illusion. Yet not one of the dele- 
gates has ever contemplated the only possible solu- 
tion, namely, the creation of some supra-national 
Federal Union. Until this is squarely faced nothing 
effective can be achieved. HENRY USBORNI 

House of Commons. 


LEN WINCOTT 


Str,—John M. Bloom is mistaken in suggesting 
that there is “no definite information regarding the 
exact whereabouts” of Len Wincott since 1934. 
Wincott served in the Red Fleet during the war and 
was in Leningrad during much of the siege, Arriving 
in Leningrad in early February, 1944, just after the 
siege had been lifted, I heard some of his adventures, 
of which a brief account appears in my book A 
Window in Moscow (pp. 73-74). During the first 
winter of the siege, Wincott went one evening to the 
Leningrad Writers Club. “In the library” (I quote) 
“he found several elderly gentlemen seated in the 
chairs. One or two more literary folk were lying on the 
floor, dead. On closer inspection Wincott found that 
several of the seated figures were dead too. Others 
were so listless from starvation that they did not 
move. Wincott hauled the dead bodies downstairs 
and stacked them in the yard, where they froze stiff 
and so remained in a merciful state of preservation 
until the snow thawed. He took water and a towel— 
there was, of course, no soap—and washed the starv- 
ing men who were too weak to clean themselves; 
brushed them and dressed them tidily and, return- 








‘ing to his ship, brought what food he could spare 


for the survivors. He thin sent a message to the 
writers of Moscow to tell (em that their brethren in 
Leningrad were in extremis and in duc course help 
arrived from the capital.” 
27 Markham Street, 
S.W.3. 


RELUCTANT ROBESPIERRE 


Sir,—In your profile of Guy Mollet you say 
“ Blum had filled the vacant posts with his 
nominees, men like Daniel Mayer.” This is not truc 
Mayer played an outstanding role in the Socialist 
underground movement and in the Resistance. He 
was general secretary of the Socialist Party through- 
out the war. When, after liberation, the Socialists 
held their first conference, Mayer was re-elected 
general secretary, and at this time Léon Blum was 
still a Nazi prisoner. The whole history of the 
French Socialist Party, and especially the 1946 con 
gress, when Mayer ceased to be secretary despite 
Blum’s whole-hearted support, shows that Blum could 
not “fill” vacant posts, even if he had wished 

London, N.6. DANIEL NORMAN 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Sir,—It’s not cricket! Art is not a gentlemanly 
contest between competing stylistic teams with the 
prize of exhibitions in Bond Street for the winning 
side. And when Mr. Nicolson in his otherwise most 
generous review of the Looking Forward exhibition 
says that the fight for realism is now almost won, 
he underestimates what is being fought for. Even 
if he is right when he says that some of the artists 
now at Camberwell will show in Bond Street within 
a year (four of the most outstanding have all failed 
during the last year), this means nothing except that 
a few landlords will be surer of their rent from their 
artist tenants. We are not fighting for a few indivi 
dual successes, but for the status of all talented 
artists: for their economic right to be able to work 
full-time as artists: for their social right to belong 
to society as a whole—to exhibit in Camden Town 
as well as Bruton Place, W.1. 


ALaARIC JACOB 
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Mr. Nicolson admires a harsh painting of some 
tenement dwellers by Leslie Duxbury because he 
believes it to be so true. We are also fighting to 
make such pictures untrue. This fight will continue 
for years, perhaps for generations, 
Oppose us may scowl at one moment and smile 
invilingly at the next. This is unimportant, We 
are not fighting for “the unconditional surrender” 
of our opponents. We are fighting for unconditional 
usuice, and the nature of man is such that this jus- 
tice cannot exist without art, 
Newland, Glos. 


Those who 


JOHN BERGER 


AN ORGY AT CLARIDGES 


Sir,--Mr, Driberg’s exciting report of watching a 
television play with me is, though accurately reported, 
not precisely keyed. As recorded, I appear technically 
minded, anti-Russian and condescending to British 
effort, Lam none of these things. What Mr, Driberg 
with characteristic compassion did not mention was 
hat I was splendidly drunk (ah, the orgies we have 
at Claridges these days!) and my occasional remarks 
vere not always to the fast-receding point, Actually, 
because there was a dizzying amount of shifting 
between Fr. Huddleston and the play, I got the im- 
pression that the good priest was being brain-washed 
before our eyes.... In any case, it is quite possible 
the play in question was excellent. I shall never 
know 

Claridges, 

Brook Street, W.1. 


GORE VIDAL 


COLOSSEUM 


Sirn,—I think my old friend Rayner Heppenstall’s 
memory may be at fault in his recent article about 
the Thirties, Colosseum did not have one over- 
riding policy, which is scarcely surprising as con- 
tributors, living and dead, included Eric Gill, 
Berdyaev, Christopher Dawson, Maritain, Léon Bloy, 
Ernst Toller, Henri Massis, Mauriac and Valéry 

The Twentieth Century, BERNARD WALL 

1 Orsett Terrace, London, W.2, 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 








England’s on the Anvil! 


Tue time is Nineteen-Eightish, the scene the 
Duke of Westminster's country seat in 
Cheshire. It is late afternoon on a crisp, snow- 
bound day and the birds have refused to rise. 
The Duke and his party, a weary, disgruntled 
band of sportsmen, are tramping homewards, 
Suddenly, on the brow of a hill, the Duke halts, 
exclaiming “Where’s Winston?” Everyone 
turns to look back. Below them a line of 
beaters, each clad in the Duke’s scarlet, extends 
itself across the snow. In the midst of them, 
a little in front, his coat thrown round his 
shoulders like a military cloak, his cap set at 
an historic angle, his face furrowed with defeat 
and destiny, plods the young President of the 
Board of Trade. “Good God!” murmurs an 
American guest, “he thinks he’s ———” 

The only merit of this absurd story is the 
core of subjective truth enshrined in it. All his 
adult life—ever since, as a subaltern in Banga- 
lore, he read Gibbon in the intervals between 
drill and polo—Sir Winston has been the slave 
of his historical imagination. It is, as Mr. Isaiah, 
Berlin has well said, “ the single, central, organ- 
ising principle of his universe,” an imagination 
“so strong, so comprehensive, as to encase the 
whole of the present and the whole of the future 
in the framework of a rich and multi-coloured 
past... the units out of which his world is 
constructed are simpler and larger than life.” 
Heaven knows that each of us in these islands 
has cause to bless Sir Winston’s obsession. To 
it we owe in some measure at least our lives 
and liberties. No wonder, then, that his view 
of British history, his sense of the English- 
speaking peoples’ recurrent and invariable date 
with destiny, should be rich and multi-coloured, 
at once simpler and far larger than life, 

As he says in the preface to this first volume 
of his chronicle:* 

This book does not seek to rival the works 
of professional historians. It aims rather to 
present a personal view on the problems where- 
by English-speaking peoples throughout the 
world have achieved their distinctive position 
and character. I write about the things in our 
past that appear significant to me, and I do so 
as one not without some experience of historical 
and violent events in our time, 

Eight pages further on, the veteran of Omdur- 
man and the Malakand Field Force, Gandhi's 
opponent, Denikin's impresario, makes a stag- 
gering disclaimer. “It is not intended,” he 
writes, “ to stir a new spirit of mastery, or create 
a mood in the study of history which would 
favour national ambition at the expense of world 
peace”. Coming from the Eldest Statesman of 
a declining Empire, whose prestige—not in the 
Middle East alone but throughout the world at 
large—is lower than at any period since 1939, 
such a remark sounds strangely anachronistic. 
There is a feeling of Snug the joiner shaking his 
lion’s mane about the passage. 

One is apt to forget that most of this book 
was written before the war, and that, as a result, 
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it has a freshness and spontaneity denied to all 
but the first two volumes of the War Memoirs. 
As with all Sir Winston’s later books, there have 
been the usual whispers of ghostly expertise. 
No doubt he has worked his dons as strenu- 
ously as he did his Lindemanns and other 
boffins during the war. (We can imagine 
the stream of Doric inquiries that flowed 
from Chartwell: “Pray furnish me on a 
half-sheet of foolscap details of the relative 
strengths of horse, foot, cross- and long-bow- 
men in the Abbeville sector on the morning of 
August 26, 1346”.) But Sir Winston has 
never been one to believe in the expert having 
the last word. In his heart of hearts he probably 
regards even a historian of Mr. G. M. Young’s 
distinction as no more than “ Bede, a monk of 
high ability”. He may have used the pundits 
to keep him on the rails where Mortmain, the 
Common Law or the Third Statute of West- 
minster were concerned, but he certainly stands 
no nonsense from them when it comes down to 
what he calls the “gleaming toys” of his saga, 
such as Alfred and the cakes or Bruce and the 
spider. Re-telling the story of “Fair Rosa- 
mond ” and the maze at Woodstock, he declares, 
“tiresome investigators have undermined this 
excellent tale, but it certainly should find its 
place in any history worthy of the name”. His 
own personality shines out clear on every page. 

He carries us, at a rumbustious pace, from 
the Old Stone Age to the field of Bosworth, 
leaving us breathless, exhausted by the grandeur 
of his clichés, in “the glare of a new day”. 
Putting down this weighty 400-page volume, 
the reader feels that he has been on some 
bizarre but invigorating assault course. Sir 
Winston sounds his tucket and off we go, 
through the historical hoops. The P.T. Ser- 
geants—Alfred, Canute, the Conqueror—shake 
their mailed fists at us, shouting “Pick it up! 
Get a move on!” Quite early on in the narra- 
tive the reader comes to identify himself with 
the long-suffering commons of England, the 
P.B.I. of Hastings, Tinchebrai and Crécy, realis- 
ing that, along with a host of churls and villeins 
stretching from Paleolithic days to the crack of 
doom beyond the wildest dreams of Orwell, he 
is mere gun-fodder for the historical process. 
He is part of G. K. Chesterton’s agglutinative 
proletariat, “the people of England that never 
have spoken yet”, though he may, if he is lucky, 
earn a generalised sentimental mention in 
despatches. 


How, we may ask, did all this affect the daily 
life of land and her history? A series of 
personal feudal struggles fought in distant 
lands, the quarrels of an alien ruling class, were 
little understood and less liked by the common 
folk. Yet these things long burdened their 
pilgrimage. For many generations their bravest 
and best were to fight and die the marshes 
of the Loire or under the sun- hills of 
Southern France in pursuit of the dream of 
English dominion over French soil. 


Sir Winston is generous with his individual 
accolades. Few wartime honours lists sub- 
mitted from Downing Street were ever so inclu- 
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sive. No hero in fact or legend is forgotten, no 
brave or magnanimous action goes unrecorded. 
Richard’s Blondel, Ivo Taillefer, King Arthur 
—they are all here, along with Wallace and the 
Maid, Cassivelaun and Boadicea (“relished by 
the learned as Boudicca”). Other Ranks—such 
as the “common humble blacksmith” who 
refused to put fetters on Hubert de Burgh— 
receive the B.E.M. Writing of Coeur-de-Lion’s 
death at the hands of a French bowman, Sir 
Winston concludes: 

‘ he ordered the archer who had shot the 

fatal bolt . . . to be brought before him. He 

pardoned him and made him a gift of money. 

For seven years he had not confessed for 

fear of being compelled to be reconciled to 

Philip, but now he received the offices of the 

Church with sincere and exemplary piety, and 

died in the forty-second year of his age on 

April 6, 1199, worthy, by the consent of all men, 

to sit with King Arthur and Roland and other 

heroes of martial romance at some Eternal 

Round Table, which we trust the Creator of 

the Universe in His comprehension will not 

have forgotten to provide. 
The archer was flayed alive. 

The blend of high romance, historical 
imagination and brute reality—a mixture that is 
the clue to so much in Sir Winston’s character 
-—makes this passage among the most revealing 
in the book, 

As one would expect, the military history is 
vividly handled. “It is the primary right of 
men to fight and die for the land they live in”, 
proclaims Sir Winston, and he writes approv- 
ingly of Palaeolithic England that “it is said 
that the whole of Southerh Britain could in this 
period support upon its game no more than 
seven hundred families. Seven hundred 
families, all this fine estate, and no work but 
sport and fighting. Already man had found out 
that a flint was better than a fist... .” He is 
preoccupied with strategic and defence prob- 
lems—the Classis Brittanica, Hadrian's Wall, 
Offa’s Dyke, King Alfred’s “mobile field 
army ”, the construction of Viking warships and 


the sovereign virtues of the long-bow, And 


how he exults in the battles! One can almost 
feel him sniffing the air as a Stamford Bridge or 
a Crécy heaves in sight. 

Though he discovers virtues in Edward II 
and writes shrewdly of Richard of Bordeaux, 
Sir Winston’s assessment of character is on the 
whole Carlylean. He is obsessed with the 
heroes of English history, the master-builders 
of “British life, character and fame,” fighters 
and lawgivers such as Henry II and Edward I. 
But Carlyle is only one model. Gibbon and 
Macaulay complete the triad of historians who 
have moulded Sir Winston’s views and style. 
“This doctrine”, he writes of the Pelagian 
heresy, “consisted in assigning an undue 
importance to free will and cast a consequential 
slur upon the doctrine of original sin.’ It thus 
threatened to deprive mankind of an essential 
part of our inheritance”. This is the best kind 
of Gibbonian irony. Again, describing the 
spread of Christianity, he declares that: 
“ Everywhere, from the Euphrates to the Boyne; 
old gods were forsworn, and a priest of Christ 
could travel far and wide, finding in every town 
an understanding brotherhood and a universal 
if sometimes austere hospitality”—a sentence 
that would not look out of place in the 
Literary and Historical Essays, Elsewhere he 
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indulges his own brand of genial cynicism, 
writing of the expulsion of the Jews under 
Edward I that “exception was made for certain 
physicians without whose skill persons of con- 
sequence might have lacked due attention”. 

Half the fun of this book lies in listening to 
the echoes of Sir Winston’s own times and 
career reverberating from historical events. 
“There followed the most shameful period of 
Danegeld”—and the long succeeding para- 
graph might be a fable of Appeasement. “ The 
lights of Saxon England were going out, and in 
the gathering darkness a gentle, grey-bearded 
prophet foretold the end”, is a reminder of Sir 
Edward Grey at his window in Whitehall as 
much as of the Confessor (“a kindly, weak, 
chubby albino”, as Sir Winston intimately 
describes him). “The country was full of 
broken soldiers, disbanded from the war ” harks 
back to the sombre 1919 chapters of The 
Aftermath as well as to the summer of 1381 
and for at least one reader the phrase “there 
were easy prizes for sharp swords to win” 
recalls Sir Winston’s old ally, Lord Birkenhead, 
as much as it does the Vikings. 

What is his interpretation of our rough island 
story? Certainly, his is not the conventional 
‘Whig’ view, still less is it the Tory concep- 
tion parodied so brilliantly in Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor’s essay on Dr. Feiling’s History of Eng- 
land—out-of-date news being filtered a great 
distance to an isolated country house. Sir 
Winston has been near the dynamo of power 
for far too long to make this kind of mistake. 
His sins, such as they are, are mainly of omis- 
sion. “History”, Dr. Berenson has remarked, 
“is an art which must not neglect the known 
facts”. Sir Winston has ignored a great many 
facts in this book, but, as he says in his intro- 
duction, he has not set out to write a formal 
history of England, only to give a “ personal 
view” of that history as he sees it. His readers 
will find the kind of facts that are missing in his 
narrative easily enough in Stenton, Powicke, 
Southern and the rest, and in a more popular 
form in the pages of Dr. Trevelyan’s Social 
History. 

He is obviously no medievalist and we can 
expect a far more personal view to emerge in 
his later volumes—or at least in those dealing 
with 1688 onwards. Yet all popular history is 
based upon myth of some kind, and while 
reading this book I have tried hard to make up 
my mind as to what Sir Winston’s myth of 
English history really is. A widely dissimilar 
book that happened to be at hand has furnished 
a clue. It is the version of English history used 
in the lower forms of my preparatory school: 
A School History of England, by C. R. L. 
Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling, published at the 
Clarendon Press in 1911. Mr. Fletcher wrote 
the history, Kipling composed the rousing 
poems that illustrated it and some anonymous 
artist enriched the whole with eleven unforget- 
table and gaudy coloured plates. “ This book”, 
wrote Fletcher and Kipling in their preface, “ is 
written for all boys and girls who are interested 
in the story of Great Britain and her Empire”. 
It is a 1911 true-blue but forward-looking ver- 
sion of the story and it tallies exactly with the 
tale that Sir Winston tells in his book. “The 
Norman Conquest of 1066 was the beginning of 
the history of the English race as one people and 
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456 
of England as a great power in Kurope”’, writes 
Mr. Fletcher, and Kipling interposes : 

England’s on the Anvil!—hear the hammers 

ring— 
Clanging from the Severn to the Tyne! 
oe was a blacksmith like our Norman 
ing— 
England’s being hammered, hammered, ham- 
mered into line! 

The history that we first learn is the 
that most of us remember. Personally, I am 
grateful to Sir Winston for writing this book, 
not only because it is a remarkable literary 
achievement on the part of the greatest living 
Englishman, but in a more personal Proustian 
sense, because it has brought back to memory 
that whole heap of historical myth and magic 
that once accumulated, along with the Cotswold 
arrow-heads and the coloured supplements, in 
the class-room where the summer flies buzzed 
long ago. 

Joun RayMonD 


The Petrov Story 


Empire of Fear. By Viapimir and EvpoxKia 
Perrov. Deutsch. 18s. 


Although much of the material contained in 
this book-—the Petrovs’ revelations on Burgess 
and Maclean, for example, and the evidence they 

rovided the Australian Royal Commission on 

‘spionage——has already been published, it remains 
of major interest to all students of the Soviet 
Union. Here is the case-history of two officials 
in the M.V.D., the central organ in the Soviet 
terror machine. It describes their upbringing, 
their training, their work in Moscow during the 
height of the great purges, their intelligence 
activities in Sweden and Australia. Empire of 
Fear is a precious document because it is the 
personal record of two among the few hundred 
thousand men and women who hold the Com- 
munist world together. 

For—make no mistake about it—the Petrovs 
were typical of their kind. They did not balance 
the two halves of the world in the scales of their 
own judgment and find Communism wanting. 
They did not “choose freedom.” Hatred of 
tyranny, love of democracy played no part in 
their decision to seek political asylum in Australia. 
They went because their own personal little game 
was up, and because they knew that if they con- 
sented to return to Moscow they faced almost 
certain execution. During their earlier work 
with the M.V.D. they never, for one instant, 
showed the least qualm in performing their odious 
tasks. For years, during the Thirties, Petrov 
cheerfully decoded and transmitted cables which 
sent tens of thousands of innocent persons to their 
deaths. He stood by impassively while colleagues 
were accused and sentenced, joined dutifully in 
their denunciation. On his own admission, he 
had a profound admiration and respect for his 
Ambassador in Stockholm, Mme Kollontai; but, 
as an M.V.D. official, he systematically obtained 
evidence which led to her recall by opening her 
safe and gy ge the personal memoirs she 
was writing wife, too, was not always the 
frightened, helpless woman shown in the photo- 
graphs of her dramatic escape at Darwin airport. 

‘hroughout her long professional career she was 
a hard, unscrupulous and highly successful agent. 
In one chapter, she describes, in nauseating detail, 
her attempts (mercifully sgr ong was to corrupt 
a young girl employed in the Swedish Foreign 
Office into betraying official secrets. Elsewhere, 
her complaints Moscow—barring the 
passages of professional anti-Communism which 
seem to have been injected into the narrative— 
were limited to criticisms of the stupidity at head- 
quarters which prevented her from spinning her 
web of poison more effectively. 

It was, the enthusiasm of the 


paradoxically, 
Petrovs, their rushless .¢ffigiency, which proved 


their undoing. were sent out to Canberra 
as a husband-and-wife team, ing ostensibly 
subordinate positions, but in reality controlling 
the M.V.D. network, one of whose duties was to 
spy on the embassy staff. Not surprisingly, they 
were hated the other diplomats, not least by 
the Ami , an amorous buffoon who made 
advances to Mrs. Petrov and was coldly rebuffed. 
Then, in July, 1953, Beria was summarily exe- 

cuted in Moscow. ‘The influence and power of 
the MVD. abruptly, and the arene tee 
sador immediately seized his advantage and dis- 
patched a report to Moscow accusing the Petrovs 
of forming a “Beria circle.” It was this which 
led eventually to Petrov’s recall and hence to his 
desertion. Even so, he delayed the moment of 
decision until he was sure that the Australian 
authorities were prepared to provide comfortably 
for his material existence and, in particular, to 
give him a lump sum of £5,000. Fear and 
money—these were the forces which drove the 
Petrovs into the arms of the West. 

How does the Soviet system create creatures so 
devoid of human and moral values, so exclusively 
activated by the motives which Marx claimed to 
be the mainsprings of society? Here, again, the 
Petrovs’ story provides the answer. Both of them 
owed everything to unism; both were 
formed in its own image. Petrov was the son of 
a Siberian peasant, living in ignorance, poverty 
and semi-savagery in the heart of the Tsarist 
Empire. His wife was also the daughter of a 
peasant, an unwanted child who, at the age of 
five, saw her mother forced to beg. Their child- 
hood coincided with the first years of the revolu- 
tion; to them, the Communist Party represented 
progress, enlightenment and hope. Its network 
of youth groups—Pioneers and Komsomols— 
brought to both an undreamed-of opportunity to 
learn to read and write, to pass miraculous holi- 
days at camps on the Black Sea, to obtain dip- 
lomas, appointments, to acquire culture and enjoy 
a leisured way of life. To them, the Soviet State 
was not a generator of terror and lies, but a 
benevolent deus ex machina, which enabled a 


peasant to climb into the ys and dignity of 
t 


the professional middle class. had an over- 
whelming claim on their loyalties; they, a vested 
interest in its survival. And all over the Com- 
munist world the story of the Petrovs is being 
oe bem an entire generation of technocrats and 

ministrators, of engineers, doctors, soldiers, 
diplomats, lawyers, has been raised up from the 
dregs of pre-revolutionary society. As a result, 
the Communist middle class is composed not of 
potential liberals, muttering covertly against the 
horrors of a police state, but of the children of 
peasants and miners rejoicing in the benefits of 
a new society created for their convenience. 

But Communism, in raising up this new class, 
has exacted a terrible price. Leaving aside the 
anti-Communist clichés, inserted to render the 
Empire of Fear acceptable to a western audience, 
there is not a single sentence in the Petrovs’ book 
which reveals any awareness, not merely of formal 
religious values, but of the deeper human instincts 
for morality, ‘truth and dec . Here, in this 
sordid story, the spiritual sterility of Communist 
civilisation is revealed. Along with the Petrovs, 
Communism has proliferated a race of moral in- 
articulates, friendly, ordinary folk, no doubt, 
touchingly grateful for the benefits their new 
society has conferred, meat tages anxious to 
live in peace with the West, but oblivious to any 
scale of values not directly related to desire and 
self-preservation. The Voice of America and all 
those other clumsy organs of western propaganda 
are thus wasting their time. The Communist 
empire will never be destroyed by appeals to the 
love of freedom and justice of its inhabitants. 
The Petrovs deserted because their lives were in 
danger and their material future jeopardised. 
Communism will survive unless and until the 
West can prove that similar threats menace all its 
inhabitants. However, as Stalin’s successors 
gradually dismantle his mechanism of terror, and 
as Soviet industry inches towards the production 
levels of the West, the prospect is becoming in- 
creasingly remote. Pavut~ JOHNSON 
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The Elate Mr. P. 


Collected Stories. By V.S.Pritcuetrr. Chatto 
& Windus. 20s. 

If he appeared in the stories—and he does, I 
think, in a few not here—it would be as Mr. P. 
Who, what is he? Not easy to say. Something 
Wellsian about him, something Laurentian, but 
quite different from either: a little man grown 
not so much big as alive, with an electricity that 
doesn’t short-circuit. That’s as I have always 
thought of him, a Mr. Polly transformed, and 
so he seems to me after finishing his Collected 
Stories (which, by the way, aren’t complete). To 
place the stories is far simpler: they are quite the 
best since Lawrence’s. 

I turned to the last first, “Sense of Humour.” 
This seemed to me, when I read and ‘reviewed 
it during the war, Mr. P. on his toes. Every 
writer has—to horizontalise things—his length. 
Pritchett’s is the longish short story. Then his 
gifts are for the vernacular, whether in speech 
or narrative; and he warms to those for whom 
the mandarin keeps a cold mitt. “The young 
man carbuncular arrives, with one bold stare,” 
in Eliot, but doesn’t really arrive, because that’s 
the beginning and end of him. In Pritchett he 
would arrive, would stay, alarm, cheer, fascinate. 
The young man of “Sense of Humour” is, if 
not carbuncular, one of the low. ‘Travels—with 
samples, of course. Drinks tea, flirts at counters, 
attends chapel because that’s good for the Mon- 
day morning calls. “Sense of Humour” is his 
world and love story, told as it might be by 
himself. He finds this girl at the hotel desk, 
it’s raining, three lumps of sugar have gone into 
his tea. 

“ My father was on the railway,” she said. 
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off the wheel.” 

“That’s it,” she said. “And what's your 
father’s business? You said he had a business.” 

“ Undertaker,” I said. 

“ Undertaker?” she said. 

“Why not?” I said. “Good business. Season- 

— everything else. High-class undertaker.” 

Sal 


She stares, not quite knowing what to say— 
and her speechlessness is ours—before bursting 
into laughter. Irish, she explains. He sees. 
Sense of humour. 

The undertaker’s son has a masterful way, and 
courts her in the firm’s Morris. Her late boy- 
friend, always passing them on a new motor-bike, 
sitting in the beauty spot, is soon late indeed. 
The news comes (when they are having tea at 
the undertaker’s) that he has been killed on 
the road—following them again! Poor Colin: 
crying for him she gives in to her lover. Then 
comes the nicety of taking Colin back to his 
mother. It would cost no more than by train 
if they drove him themselves; and so they set off. 
The long black car tends to go too fast, people 
take their hats off, such an exhilaration bubbles 
up that at last he has to tell her to keep her 
sense of humour to herself. So, in a dark honey- 
moon mood, it ends. Its particular triumph is a 
wiry realism, the joy of hedge-hopping with a 
writer who, while down to earth, is never quite 
on it. 

The book starts with another story in its way 
as good: “The Sailor,” picked up in the Euston 
Road and dumped in a “horror of fields” and 
wooed by a hard-drinking Colonel’s daughter (no 
Colonel, as it turns out). Its revelation of of dumb 
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man whose horse has eaten away the hedge out- 
side the house where every morning he stays 
longer than it needs to drink coffee; two workmen 
zigzagging with a double divan through the night, 
and the bed’s saga gradually unfolded; the two 
ladies’ tale, over the gin, of a flea out of Dock- 
land, by which, one might say, they are all 
un-Donne; other inhabitants or visitants of pubs 
(on which he is specially good); poor Miss Baker 
sitting on the pavement, and on the verge of dis- 
covering her God—she must have taken some 
getting near to, yet her obscure passion is made 
appealing; English manias, the glow of fanaticism 
or money, adolescence prolonged into oddity, sex 
sprouting in the wrong places, the ruined country- 
side and the sad street—what an eye and an ear 
No one 
else would have touched us tenderly with the 
ham-pink roof of a bungalow or a crab-coloured 
cottage; and his discoveries in the lights and 
shades of human drabness are even more acute. 
The least things or persons come out at us from 
a background in depth. No houses without 
backs, or people either. “Mr. Sanders with a 
red carnation in his buttonhole, squeezing his 
little legs together with glee, like a house-fly in 
the sun, in the midst of three women and not 
sitting next to his wife” brings a pub bench into 
action. The right words start something being 
and doing. And that, ideally, every sentence in 
a Pritchett story does. 

He is also, of course, an elate reporter, who 
can—and does—make a visit to the dentist or 
the hairdresser sing. The journalising Mr. P. 
and the writer wed to the seamy side of respect- 
ability are quite close. Occasionally one may be 
aware of him urging himself on, squeezing into 
others a sensibility that is his, but not often. 

I notice, by the way, that even stories I have 
long admired, such as “ Sense of Humour,” seem 
to have improved. There may have been some 
re-touching; but isn’t it we who have gained, not 
the stories? We have become educated to a 
talent. 


G. W. STONIER 


An English Intellectual 


Further Speculations. By T. E. Hutme Edited 
by SAM Hynes. Oxford. 36s. 


In most periods England has had no intelli- 
gentsia, in the sense of a clearly marked class or 
self-conscious group of intellectuals, such as 
existed in Russia in the last century and in 
France at almost any time. Even Earl Attlee’s 
abusive noun “intellectual,” is applied in Eng- 
land in a rather less specialised sense than else- 
where, since it includes such cogs in the social 
machine as university lecturers, men who have 
regular and productive employment and little 
time to waste in free and dangerous speculation. 
Many explanations of this healthy English 
immunity have been suggested. Perhaps it is 
partly because there are no cafés, or other 
prominent places, where intellectuals might idly 
congregate, as elsewhere in Europe. But prob- 
ably the credit should go to the great English 
boarding schools; for they have generally tried to 
discourage, at least among the middle classes, any 
intellectual ebullition that does not serve the 
needs of government or of the professions. Those 
who wish to abolish or dilute the public schools 
are tampering with a valuable breakwater; the 
political parties might then find themselves 
harassed by really awkward intellectuals, un- 
tamed. 

There were ominous signs of an intelligentsia 
forming in the time of Godwin and Shelley; and 
there have been outbreaks, mostly small ones, 
since then. One of them, before the first world 
war, centred on T. E. Hulme, Mr. Ezra Pound, 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, the Imagists. Reading 
their works now, one can discern a small, un- 
co-ordinated movement of revolt against philis- 
tinism by a group which was no less marked in 
manner and mood than were the aesthetes ‘of the 
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SEBASTIANO 


Sebastiano Locatelli, who was a young 
Bolognese priest, is virtually unknown 
in this country. Yet there is perhaps 
no other 17th century traveller who 
writes with such human, with such 
engaging frankness and sincerity. Wil- 
frid Blunt, whose Pietro’s Pilgrimage 
was recently received with such praise 
by the critics, has prepared this full- 
length account of Locatelli’s travels. 
Locatelli reminds us of Cervantes and 
of Sterne, neither of whom surpass 
him in the delicate art of character 
drawing; he is as racy as Pepys or 
Boswell, but without their pomposity 
and conceit. His work is, in its way, a 
little masterpiece. 
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LISTENING 
CHILD 


“ Miss Timperley balances a robust 
understanding of the world of class and 
staff rooms against her sensitive pre- 
sentation of visions and nightmares 
and her writing remains on a high 


level throughout.” 
The Times 


“In these three short novels she 
creates with much skill an atmosphere 
of macabre possibilities, where dreams 
and fears fade into reality, and the 
imaginings of childhood are harncssed 
to the adult themes of ghost stories, 
possession, hauntings by the dead,” 

New Statesman 
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or, MORE LOVED THAN LOVING 
by 
LORD SUDLEY 
With drawings by 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
7s. Od. 
Evelyn Waugh has written a preface for the 
new edition of this little book, When it first 
appeared it was warmly recommended by 
many critics, including the late Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy, Sir Harold Nicolson and Sir John 
Squire. 


Trafalgar 


House 





by 
OWEN GUINNESS 
12s. 6d. 


The story of a bid for power in a boys’ pre- 
paratory school. The Headmaster takes on a 
junior partner who tries to take over the reins 
too quickly, He arouses the resentment of 
staff and boys, whose efforts to dislodge him 
before his trial year is over form the theme of 
this amusing novel. 
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Gallipoli 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 
*Both as a story admirably told and a cam- 
paign analysed without confusion or tedium 
Gallipoli is a tour de force.’—-V, 8. PRITCHETT 
(Bookman) 
‘A brilliant achievement. I passed from rage 
to tears. Alan Moorehead has immortalised 
the Gallipoli campaign.’—CrCcIL WOODHAM 
smitH. Book Socy Non-Fiction Choice. 3J84pp. 
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An Enquiry into the Identifiable Characteris- 
tics of the English Aristocracy by NANCY 
MITFORD, EVELYN WAUGH, ALAN 8. C, ROSS, 
‘STRIX’, CHRISTOPHER SYKES and JOHN 
BETJEMAN, who consider the subtleties of U 
and non-U. 

Embellished by OSBERT LANCASTER 


Roger Casement 

RENE MACCOLL 

‘An important contribution to Irish history.’ 
PROF, DENIS GWYNN (Cork Examiner) 

*Mr. MacColl has unearthed much signifi 
cant new material and has written an absorb- 
ing book.’—FRANK MacpERMOT (Sunday 
Times} 

‘A first-class biography, fascinating to read 
and finally authoritative.’—RoBeRt BLAKE 
(Evening Standard) 

Book Society Recommend. Ilustrated 21s. 


The Lord Have Mercy 
SHELLEY SMITH 


*One of the five best crime stories I have 


10s. 6d. 


ever read.’—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
( Bookman) 

‘I can thoroughly recommend it.’-—arTHUR 
MARSHALL (8.8.C.) 
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Nineties (certainly not intellectuals) or the 
friends of Roger Fry. They formed that swash- 
buckling, angry bohemia which is partly reflected 
in Mr, i sr Lewis’s novels and reminis- 
cences, ising liberalism and democracy, 
ne virile and also hearty in a rather 
exasperated way, they seem to have enjoyed 
violence and polemics; and they sometimes wan- 
dered into a kind of intellectual Fascism, a 
peculiar Soho Fascism of their own. Their 
natural style was the furious, metallic hammering 
of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s and Mr. Pound’s 
essays, as of giants who believed themselves to 
be living among effete and indifferent pygmies. 
T. E. Hulme has this style, and although a 
minor figure alongside Mr. Epstein and Mr. 
Pound, he is exactly representative of that par- 
ticular time and mood, Mr. Epstein wrote in 
praise of him: “He was capable of kicking a 
theory as well as a man downstairs when the 
oceasion demanded.” He was an aggressive intel- 
lectual middleman, a broker or agent of ideas. He 
was made a name and a symbol in literary history 
largely by the authority of Mr. Eliot, and the 
substance of his own achievement is not obvious. 
He brought into England the aesthetic theories of 
Bergson, Worringer and Lipps, and these were 
the ideas often echoed in the Criterion in the 
Twenties and Thirties. He wrote nothing that 
had not been better expressed by Bergson him- 
self or by Maurras and Sorel, but he did expound 
their unpleasant ideas. He was an outpost in 
England of that repudiation of reason denounced 
in La Trahison des Clercs: “I am more 
than a Conservative, I am a reactionary.” His 
collected essays, Speculations and now Further 
Speculations, seem to me interesting largely as 
documents of their period, the period of Marinetti 
and the Futurists in Italy and L’Action Frangaise 
in France. Hulme felt himself to be the inter- 
preter in England of the European movement of 
modern art, and particulerly of abstract art. He 
was arguing for the autonomy of the arts, which 
are not to be judged or improved by intellectual 
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a great contemporary novel of 
Austraha 


by Patrick White 


(512 pages, 18/- net) 


The Tree of Man is outstanding to the 
contemporary reader for its epic quality, 
comparable in its conception and tone 

homas Hardy, and in its vitality 
and realism to D. H. Lawrence. 


“A majestic and impressive 
work of genuine art that digs 
more deeply into the universal 
experience of human living than 
all save a few great books.”’ 


ORVILLE PRESCOTT 
(New York Times) 


* It grows the way nature grows. 
In it is all the sorrow and sense- 
lessness of living, the profound 
loneliness of mortal man, his 
cowardice, his cruelty as well as 
his dignity, his indomitable cour- 
age, and the comedy, the fun his 
imagination is able to make.”’ 


JAMES STERN 
(New York Times Book Review) 
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processes, He had been convinced by Bergson 
that the mind has a superior power of intuition, 
and of the direct apprehension of significant 
images, a power which needs no rational justifica- 
tion. In his excellent introduction to this volume 
Mr. Hynes admits that Hulme could not make his 
slogans clear, that he was a propagandist of ideas 
rather than a philosopher. fe had simply seized 
on Bergson’s criticisms of scientific thought as 
weapons to attack the bogies called materialism 
and rationalism. 

But it still remains true that Hulme had raised 
serious questions, about which he cared deeply 
himself, or so it seems, on the evidence of these 
essays alone: Why do poetry and the visual arts 
seem important in a scientific age? What is the 
relation of the creation and enjoyment of art to 
the intellect? Why does modern art seem dis- 
continuous with the past? He brought from 
France into England a new discussion of these 
old questions, a discussion which was later to be 
continued by Mr. Eliot, Mr. I. A. Richards and 
many others. Then in 1917 he was killed fight- 
ing on the Western Front. 

Printed at the end of this collection of articles 
is a controversy between Hulme and Ear! Russell 
about pacifism. Suddenly Hulme appears in a 
new light, clear and almost convincing. In this 
concrete situation, he knew exactly what he 
believed. He goes straight to the weaknesses of 
Russell’s liberalism—the underlying belief in the 
inevitability of progress and the colossal equivo- 
cation of the phrase, “ The only things worth fight- 
ing for are things of the spirit, but these things 
are not subject to force.” This was the type of 
abstract reasoning which Hulme had always hated 
and which he had wrongly supposed to be the 
basis of liberal opinions. Mr. Hynes reprints both 
sides of the controversy from the Cambridge 
Magazine of 1916, and certainly it explains why 
men at that time were turning away from optimistic 
doctrines of progress and inevitable enlightenment, 
and why la trahison des clercs, the repudiation of 
abstract argument, was a natural reaction to that 
liberal complacency which would not notice the 
The climax of the volume is 
Hulme’s “ Diary from the Trenches”; away from 
ideas and with his pessimism justified, he writes 
quietly, vividly and with great simplicity of 
ordinary life at the front. He was still “in favour 
of this war” but “I don’t have an ounce of 
bellicosity left.” The book as a whole therefore 
makes a story of an intellectual, of unfulfilled 
intentions, during the years leading into war, a 
fragmentary story, which still illustrates a Euro- 
pean movement of thought. T. E. Hulme really 
was an intellectual, unattached to any craft or 
skill, pursuing ideas, and therefore in England an 
eccentric, still remembered. 
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How Common Are You ? 


Noblesse Oblige. 
Others. Hamish Hamilton. 
The subject—sociological linguistics, U-usage 
and all that—is most fascinating; also incredibly 
complicated. It cuts across philology, psychology, 


By Nancy Muitrorp and 
10s. 6d. 


sociology, politics, economics; it demands a 
scholar’s knowledge of history as well as meticu- 
lous insight into one’s own class origins. Its 
roots extend all over the place in space and time: 

to the formation of the super-ego in infancy (tip: 


| never go to an analyst who is commoner than you 


are yourself: it is simply throwing the fees down 
the drain) and to the slow conquest of power by 
the middle classes in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. One word, one accent even, 
can take you all the way from Nanny—if you had 
a Nanny—via Oliver Cromwell to Pavlov’s con- 
cept of speech as a secondary signalling system 
d hominids (presum- 
ably they were classless, or anyway U) who 
developed it. No wonder linguistics became 
Stalin’s hobby during his final acute paranoid 
phase. No doubt he was wogpied aboyt that 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 28, 1956 


In default of the definitive work, which we shall 
never get, this booklet, rapidly shuffled together 
by the enterprising publisher to catch the tide of 
interest caused by Miss Mitford’s article in 
Encounter, will simply have to do. Do not be 
put off by the blurb. Most blurbs are non-U: 
this one is particularly rich in the pert inaccurate 
vulgarity of its genre: to ) say that until Miss Mit- 
ford wrote her article “England was blissfully 
unconscious of U-usage and all its lethal implica- 
tions” is egregious rubbish. It has been a 
favourite subject of conversation ever since I can 
remember. A variation of it, which I can par- 
ticularly recommend, to the bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia, is How Common Are You? to be played 
as a game, preferably among friends who know 
each other’s relations. “Let us establish the fact 
that Uncle Alec had an accent you could cut with 
a knife.” “Yes, well he did have a bit of a twang, 
but you know that really came from his lusty 
peasant origin. He’s far less common, really, than 
your Aunt Audrey. She may not have much 
accent but she crooks her little finger and says 
perfume instead of scent.” If you wish to raise 
the discussion to a rather higher plane you can 
inject a note of spiritual doubt: “I wonder, is 
it possible for a real saint to be common? ” 

As well as Miss Mitford’s article there are 
reprinted Professor Alan Ross’s essay from which 
she quoted, Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s Open Letter 
and some other items including a Betjemann 
poem. Desmond MacCarthy’s essay in Life and 
Letters about his visit to the redoubtable Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll, might well have been added. 
She was a vigilant guardian of what she called the 
speech of armigerous persons; to “ take ”"—instead 
of “have”—anything except medicine was one of 
her pet abominations. 

Professor Ross’s U and Non-U, given here in 
a condensed and simplified form of the original 
paper which first appeared in 1954 in a Finnish 
philological journal, is a most useful contribution, 
as far as it goes. He points out the ephemeral 
nature of linguistic class-indicators and cites the 
interesting case of J. Walker’s Critical Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary and Expositor of the English 
Language, published in 1791; most of Walker’s 
carefully collected class-indicators have lost all 
significance and are now hopelessly dead. Samuel 
Rogers, you may remember, found it embarrass- 
ing to be in the same room with anyone who 
pronounced it “balcony,” as we all do now, in- 
stead of balcony. But is Professor Ross—or any 
single individual—an altogether reliable guide? 
Surely, “ Burberry” and “ raincoat” are definitely 
non-U and not, as he suggests, “rather old- 
fashioned U”? And surely “g aphy of the 
house” is not a U-expression? yo of U-usage 
—and this is one of its merits—tends to avoid 
euphemisms which pertain to the nervous, in- 
secure bourgeoisie. This is one of the spheres 
in which aristocrats and peasants are more at 
home with each other than with cits. 

Miss Mitford, in her characteristically gay, 
pleasing but misleading article, based herself on 
Professor Ross plus her own extensive observa- 
tions and generalised frantically about the English 
aristocracy, about which she cherishes the naivest 
opinions. She takes pedigrees at their face value 
and seems quite oblivious of the extensive re- 
uniting of both genealogy and history that went 
on after the Wars of the Roses and the accession 
of the Tudors. She allows herself to be corrected 
by Mr. Evelyn by = «By his letter—also, very 
succinctly, by Mr. Os’ Lancaster in his frontis- 
piece. Mr. Waugh, indeed, becomes, in places, 
positively Marxist in his appreciation of the com- 
plications and equivocations of English class 
stratification. This is no doubt due mainly to his 
own acute intelligence and his feeling for history; 
it may also be prompted by a personal objection, 
which all we of the bourgeoisie share, to being 
lodged in any drawer but the top. 

The fact is that this is one of those phenomena 
that cry out for a Marxist interpretation. Accord- 
ing to this, the distinctive feature of modern 
English history is the intimate and subtle nature 
of the interpenctration between defeated aris- 
tocracy and victorious bourgeoisie which took 
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The New Statesman and Nation, April 28, 1956 
place during the second half of the seventeenth 


century. It may even account for the taboo on 
fish-knives. This, one of the more irrational of 
U- -usages, is reputed by some people to have 
originated at Blenheim; if so, it may have been a 
case of the parvenu Churchills inventing their 
own family custom and passing it off on the aris- 
tocracy at large. Lenin remarked that the Eng- 
lish were unique because they had succeeded in 
turning not only their aristocracy into a bour- 
geoisie, but also their proletariat. He missed that 
peculiar English subtlety, of which the public 
school system was the great manifestation; by dis- 
pensing U-usage and character-building it 
enabled the rising lower middle classes to turn 
their sons into gentlemen. What an absolutely 
fascinating subject it all is, and how much more 
fieldwork remains to be done! 
MAvRICE RICHARDSON 


The Living Myth 


One Foot in Eden. By Epwin Muir. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 


Dr. Muir does not explain his reason for divid- 
ing this collection of poems into two sections, the 
first prefaced by a sonnet to Milton, the second 
by a parallel sonnet to Kafka. But even without 
previous knowledge of his distinction between 
the Story and the Fable, we could deduce it 
from these poems. Milton’s concern was Para- 
dise lost and regained: the myth of Adam, the 
fable, the -archetypal life of man to which any 
individual life (the stories) can but approximate. 
Kafka’s concern is with “the proximate damned, 
presumptive blest”—the lives that have lost the 
thread of the archetypal pattern. 

The poems of the first section narrate episodes 
from the fable: the unfallen world, that the 
animals still inhabit; man, newly fallen, or homa- 
dic with Abraham, travelling the long road of 
time; woman weaving the loom of the generations; 
the Annunciation, Nativity and Crucifixion; and 
Adam’s great house, still noble in its ruins, In 
the other world—outside the fable—are the tyrant 
and his anonymous victims, the frustrated, the 
modern lives in “a hypothetical age,” who have 
stepped out of the myth. The beautiful lyric The 
Late Swallow is addressed to these: 

Here is no rest 

For hollowing heart and wearying wing. 

Your comrades all have flown 

To seek their southern paradise 

Across the great earth’s downward sloping side 

In each successive volume, we are shown 
more clearly the whole myth of which Edwin 
Muir’s symbols have only been parts. It is 
essentially the Judaeo-Christian myth, but there 
is plenty of room within it for Prometheus, 
Oedipus and Penelope, since the fable is the same 
for all races and is one in all its forms. It is per- 
petually re-enacted in every life, and Dr. Muir’s 
re-telling takes its truth from his own story. His 
mythological landscape is the real landscape of his 
life. “ Have not all races had their first unity from 
a mythology, which marries them to rock and 
hill?”"—so Yeats wrote, thinking of Ireland. 
Edwin Muir’s fable is firmly wedded to the real 
arth, to time and place. 

A few lead in their harvest still 

By the ruined wall and broken gate 

For inland, shines the radiant hill. 

Inviolable the empty gate, 

Impassable the gaping wall; 

And the mountain over all. 
This is Eden; yet it is recognisably a real landscape 
recalled. Transmuted into symbol, it yet remains 
an image. The whole world must once have had 
this numinous dimension for mankind; and in 
Edwin Muir’s poetry we re-learn to live in a 
world at once natural and supernatural. 

Many, but not all, of these symbolic images 
come from childhood; but Dr. Muir has never 
lost the mythopoic faculty. In Czechoslovakia: 

At a sudden turn we saw 

A young man harrowing, hidden in dust; he 


Mis 


A prisoner walking in a moving cloud 

Made by himself for his own purposes; 

And there he grew and was as if exalted 

To more than man, yet not, not glorified: 

A pillar of dust moving in dust... . 

We recognise fallen Adam still tilling the accursed 
ground, strayed from his myth into Marxist 
ideology that robs him of the fable that gives man 
his significance. 

It is those parts of the fable that are lived and 
re-lived continually—Eden, the Fall, the nomadic 
journeyings—that have given Edwin Muir his 
best poems. Here he can speak in the first person 
—as in the story of Christ he cannot. He uses 
habitually the first person plural—“we” are 
Adam’s tribe and family, not an anonymous mass 
in whose numbers the individuality and dignity 
of that plural is submerged. The equality is kin- 
ship, not an economic abstraction. 

We through the generations came 

Here by a way we do not know 

From the fields of Abraham, 

And still the road is scarce begun. 
Muir’s is the world where Adam delved and Eve 
span. Penelope at her loom is that archetypal 
mother, with an added suggestion of Gray’s Fatal 
Sisters who, like Dr, Muir himself, are native of 
Orkney. 

Edwin Muir resembles Robert Graves in his pre- 
occupation with myth; yet though they are poets 
of comparable stature, neither the preoccupation, 
nor the myth, is alike. Dr. Muir’s language is 
simple, his verse-forms few, characteristic and 
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incantatory. Never does he use an image for its | + 


own sake, raw; image is determined by symbol, 
and symbol by myth. Such poctry takes us fat 
towards a restoration of the lost unity of the art; 
as in ballad and epic; these three categories are 
inseparable; and through the poetic unity, we 
find our fragmented world coming together again, 
we regain what Yeats called unity of being. 
KATHLEEN RAINE 


In the Steps of Sir Lewis 


English Politics in the Early Eighteenth 
Century. By Ropert WaALcotr. Oxford. 
18s. 


Professor Walcott, a Harvard historian of dis- | 


tinction and originality, has now offered us in 
160 pages of text and 82 pages of appendices the 
fruit of twenty years’ laborious investigation into 
the parliamentary history of the early eighteenth 
century. In so doing he has joined hands with 


Sir Lewis Namier, who first interpreted English | 


politics in terms of local or personal connections 
and family interest, and showed how seldom 
Members were returned for the purpose of taking 
some definite stand on political questions. In 
the later period the absence of sharp contrasts 
of ideas and interests led directly to a scramble 
for mere spoils and benefits; in the period with 


which Professor Walcott is dealing there were | 


great issues at stake and party difference meant 
something. He has nevertheless largely estab- 
lished what Sir Lewis’s researches had made it 
difficult not to suspect, that the party structure 
under William III and Anne resembles Jess the 
traditional picture of two parties well organised 
on a national basis contesting for power than the 
structure of politics in the Age of Newcastle. 

He has achieved his end in a series of close 
analyses (based on a wealth of detailed appen 
dices) describing the electoral system at the 
beginning of the century, the occupations and 
social status of the Members of the Commons 
in William III’s last Parliament, showing how 
they each got there, and their connections with 
a number of distinct party groups. The history 
of each of these groups, from the time it first 
appeared as an organised body in Parliament, is 
then traced, and the book concludes with detailed 
studies of the groups in action in the General 
Election of 1702 and the Parliamentary Session 
of 1707-8. 

Professor Walcott argues that party politics 
gain a dimension, if thought of as a circle con 
taining at least four major segments, Court 
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Whig—Country—Tory, and demonstrates clearly 
in his analysis of the 1707-8 Session that while 
any given division shows two “ parties ”—the 
“ayes” and the “ nays ”"—examination will reveal 
that each of these consists of more than one seg- 
ment. This multiplication of interests was 
reflected in the power of the executive to control 
the lower chamber through its block of Govern- 
ment members, supported by votes lent by indi- 
vidual party chiefs, in return for share of office 
and some voice, however muted, in determining 
policy. This is certainly a safer guide to the 
politics of the period than a fanatical addiction 
to those “ Fantastic Words” (as Swift described 
them)—Whig and Tory. 

To support his thesis Professor Walcott has 
had to work out the relationships of more than 
a thousand individuals who sat in the last Par- 
liament of William III and the first three of 
Anne. This has left him knowing almost as much 
about the House of Commons of the time as 


Godolphin. The demands for his exacting under-, 


taking, allied to the feeling that “the returns pro- 
vide plenty of satisfactory data if they are pro- 
perly used” (i.e., by other historians), appear to 
have lent an occasional acerbity to his urbane 
pages. Indeed, it may seem as if twenty years of 
vicarious contact with party men and c- 
men had bred in him an urgent impulse to 
explode somebody more immediate and more 
tangible. He has picked, unfairly I think, upon 
G. M, Trevelyan, who paints on a larger canvas 
with a broader brush. In exposing one facet of 
truth one always risks obscuring others and this 
monument of painstaking and devoted scholar- 
ship, by its very intensity of concentration, tends 
to make the reader lose sight of all other aspects 
of an age which abounded in dramatic incident 
and striking personalities. Your reviewer at any 
rate closed this book with the momentary be- 
mused illusion that Admiral Sir George Rodney 
was right when he said “To be out of Parliament 
is to be out of the world.” 
W. H. Hucues 
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New Novels 


The Straight and Narrow Path. By Honor 

Tracy. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

A Charmed Life. By Mary McCarthy. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s. 

The Tree of Man. By Patrick Wurtz. Eyre 

& Spottiswoode. 18s, 

Six People in Love. By Sre.ta ZILLIACUs. 
' Putnam, 13s. 6d. 

Miss Tracy is comic, Miss McCarthy tragic. 
Both are witty, both deal with foreign countries, 
and both study the disruptive effect of an interest 
in truth. Miss Tracy tells how an English anthro- 
pologist in an Irish village reports local customs 
to an English newspaper and refuses to withdraw 
his statement. Legal sanctions are threatened, the 
Church rumbles into action, but the anthropolo- 
gist stands firm, and only through the unimagin- 
able intricacy of local politics, helped out by his 
own knowledge of primitive behaviour-patterns, is 
he saved from the co uences of his caprice. 

_ Miss Tracy is extraordinary among Irish writers 
in deciding to use the razor edge of her wit, not 
just to amuse, or to counter-attack, or to deflect 
criticism, but to analyse the faults and virtues of 
her native land. She is exceedingly good on the 
gap between the things said and the things meant 
among the veasantry, on that rich and courteous 
game of ~« .tuplethink which shows up single- 
think as *~ crutch of pedants. She is also good 
on the Prixestant gentry and the double-crossing 
lawyer and the boozing Dublin intellectuals, but, 
of course, she is at her best on the Irish Church. 
Here, I think, is no debating-society rationalism, 
but a deep and genuine indignation at what she 
regards as the mortal disease of her country. The 
Irish are a people who have got into the hands of 
one efficient foreign institution and seem unable 
to use their enormous gifts to run anything else 
properly; can it be that the fuss they still make 
about their past oppressors, the English, conceals 
some part of the irritation they feel against their 
equally alien present rulers? Anyway, this is 
_ a fascinating book and should not be missed. 

Miss McCarthy, who has acquired a heart since 

I last read her, writes about intellectuals in an 
| artists’ colony on the coast of New England. A 
young woman who has lived there with her hor- 
rible first husband returns to it with her second 
_ because it is a nice quiet place for her to write 
_ her play and, anyway, it would be cowardly to run 

away from the past. There follows a struggle 
between their resolution to work hard and con- 
| solidate their marriage on one hand and the dis- 
| integrating effect of the place on the other. 
| (Americans can always make this sort of theme 
| particularly poignant because social pressure with 
| them is so much more overt, less ante-natal, than 

in England; can there be many places here, for 

instance, where you would be rebuked by a 

stranger for wearing stockings?) The inhabitants 

| drink, toy with the arts, and talk about each other. 
| One of the best things in the book is the way 
| it conveys the exhausted atmosphere of educated 
gossip, the state where everyone has heard so 
many clever things about everyone that they no 
longer have any particular opinion at all. 

“.. . That’s what’s wrong with you, Warren. 
That’s what’s wrong with this horrible place. 
Nobody will admit to knowing anything, until it’s 
been proved. Sandy Gray can pass for a decent 
man here because the contrary hasn’t been proved 
yet, to the community’s satisfaction. He’s ‘ only’ 
had four wives run away from him. That isn’t a 
fair sample, statistically, you can remind me.” 

“Only three,” emended Warren. “The first 
one died, you know.” 


| Particularly one observes how a widespread 
| knowledge of psychology supplies three ways of 
| evading the truth for every one of discovering it. 
| There is a fine occasion when Warren tries to 
tell home-truths to the first husband, who is a 
| lay analyst: 
He whirled about, like a little prosecutor, and 
— his index finger at Miles, who would have 
taken aback if he had not been familiar with 


the mechanism of transference. Poor Warren was’ 
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eid discharging his pent-up aggression against 


The awful community is magnificently drawn, in 
fact, and so, in a different way, is Martha, the 
truth-loving wife who wants to resist it. I was 
not, however, entirely convinced by the story that 
the community destroyed her. The instrument 
of her destruction is her former husband, and as 
it is never made clear why she married somebody 
so unbearable in the first place, there is plainly 
some unknown weakness in her which might just 
as well have proved fatal somewhere else. He is, 
in fact, that menace to female novelists, a Demon 
Lover, and the temptation to melodramatise him 
has slightly unbalanced the plot. But the book is, 
nevertheless, exceedingly impressive. 

The Tree of Man is an Australian epic which 
has been received with a shriek of enthusiasm in 
America, and is really a remarkable achievement. 
It tells the story of a young man who clears land 
in a virgin forest, of the other settlers who later 
surround him, of his marriage, his children, and 
his death. It manages to do something extremely 
difficult, to tell the story of people who are essen- 
tially inarticulate, who do not themselves know 
what they are trying to say and do. (It seems to 
me very misleading of an American critic to call 
him the Hardy of Australia. Hardy was interested 
in the exceptional, literate, escaping peasant; Mr. 
White, bolder, wants to study the regulars.) His 
dry, rather formal style does well for this. There 
is this description of the young farmer who has 
dreamt of visiting the Gold Coast: 

His Gold Coast still glittered in a haze of 
promise as he grubbed the weeds out of his land, 
as he felled trees and tautened the wire fences he 
had put round what was his. It was, by this time, 
almost enclosed. But what else was his he could 
not say. Would his life of longing be lived behind 
the wire fences? . . . So he did begin then with 
impatience, even passion, to hew the logs that still 
lay, and to throw aside his axe at the end, with 
disgust, apparently, for something wood will not 
disclose. 

That seems to me excellent. There is neither 
the passion nor the hysteria of Lawrence, but 
there is enormous vigour behind these sober, con- 
densed phrases, and they achieve their object. My 
only doubt about this book is whether the im- 
mense contemporary effort of complicated people 
to understand simple ones, to describe the 
indescribable and find form in the formless, justi- 
fies itself. I should like to reread this book a few 
times and study the subject. 

Six People in Love is a promising, and in some 
ways even an impressive first novel, but Miss 
Zilliacus’s spirited attempt at combining fiction 
with memoir has made it finally clear to me how 
essential it is to bottle them separately. By 
naming her father and other public characters, 
she puts us at once in that casual, discursive, 
stamp-collecting mood in which we study current 
affairs, storing up anything interesting, expecting 
no immediate pattern. But a novel must impose 
its own pattern, its imaginative unity, its scheme 
of values, and the characters must be shaped by 
this, not imported ready-made as though descrip- 
tion were unnecessary. (“The Webbs,” in- 
deed!) And when Miss Zilliacus does put herself 
to the trouble of describing them, when she really 
uses her imagination to make her central 
characters stand up, she writes well and is often 
delightfully shrewd, particularly about conflicting 
nationalities, as in this report of an attempt to 
get family information out of her dotty Polish 
mother : 

“Why did Grandfather die young?” 

“ Grandfather? . . . Oh, I see. . . . Russian trains 
were so dangerous.” 

“Why Russian trains?” 

“ Siberian railways were better, that’s why we 
lived at Vladivostok. Now go and do your home- 


work. 
Perhaps it is flippant of me to prefer the passages 
where she deploys her characters in this indirect 
way to those where she thumps the Catholic drum 
or laments the sorrows of rather bitchy women. 
But I am fairly sure that more detachment is 
what she needs to become a good novelist. 

Toe ian Mary ScrutTon 
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Gramophone Records 


Arrer making my way through a large part of 
the host of Mozart recordings that have appeared 
in this bicentenary year, I am driven to the con- 
clusion that an entirely satisfactory performance 
of any of his works—one that will bear repeated 
hearing—is a great rarity. To say that Mozart's 
music has poise may be the tritest of critical 
clichés. But, in the aggravating manner of 
clichés, it remains true, for the music maintains 
a unique equilibrium between consummate outer 
grace and profound inner emotion; and few per- 
formers seem able to walk this stylistic tightrope. 
In the pursuit of grace and elegance they too 
often lose the sensuous passion that underlies it, 
so that the music emerges as a series of rococo 
gestures. Or in their determination to reveal its 
profound emotion they topple over into a roman- 
ticism that too easily deprives the music of its 
sinuous, ingratiating charm. If few of these new 
recordings emerge with full marks, that will, I 
hope, not be taken merely as a reflection of a 
satiated palate in a bicentenary year. 

An outstanding example of this rare ability to 
maintain an elusive stylistic equilibrium can be 
found in the orchestral part of a new Decca 
recording of the great D minor Piano Concerto 
(K 466). Peter Maag is clearly a remarkable 
Mozartian, for he draws from the New London 
Symphony Orchestra playing that is wonderfully 
fluent and elegant and yet profoundly felt. From 
the hushed dramatic expectancy of the opening 
bars to_the rhythmic verve and brilliance of the 
last movement, this is to my mind an orchestral 
performance of the first order. Unfortunatcly 
the soloist, Julius Katchen, is less satisfying. 
His entry in the first movement is curiously prim 
and he is conscientiously unsentimental in the 
romance. But although he phrases in an unsen- 
suous manner, his playing is unfailingly clean and 
athletic, and it has about it a steely strength that 
gives the development of the opening allegro a 
heroic span, while his rhythmic grip and technical 
brilliance shows up impressively in the rondo 
finale. 

These are just the qualities lacking in a new 
H.M.V. recording of this concerto by Edwin 
Fischer, who both plays and conducts the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. Fischer is clearly on much 
more intimate terms with the music than Katchen, 
his performance has a loving lyricism and 
gentle warmth that stands in sharp contrast to 
Katchen’s cool brilliance, and he makes the piano 
sing most beautifully in the romance. But for 
all his evident musical qualities his playing has 
moments of messy untidiness and there is much 
less power and grandeur about his approach to 
the big first movement. Clearly the choice is a 
matter of taste, and if it is to be based on the 
soloist only, I would opt for Fischer’s warmth 
and humanity. But, well though the Philhar- 
monia play, the orchestral performance cannot 
compete stylistically with Maag’s, and there 
is the further consideration that, while Fischer 
fills a ten-inch disc, Decca’s twelve-inch record 
is not only technically superior, but also contains 
a good performance of the not very interesting 
C major concerto (K 415). 

There is excellent value in an H.M.Y. disc 
containing two of the best known piano con- 
certos—in A major (K 488) and in C minor 
(K 491)—played by Solomon and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by Herbert Menges. 
In the A major concerto Solomon makes rather 
light of the opening allegro—it is all very fresh 
and crisp yet a little insubstantial. But his per- 
formance of the adagio is really splendid Mozart 
playing, with limpid tone and controlled rhythmic 
movement underlying a wonderfully sustained 
melodic line. Much the same is true of his 
approach to the C minor concerto, for while in 
the small movement his playing is crisp and 
jewelled and has a beautifully controlled lyricism, 
he seems to me to fail to realise the scale and 
emotional weight of the opening allegro. The 
balance between orchestra and soloist is admir- 


able; but, although in passages the orchestral 
playing is good, Herbert Menges’s gencral 
approach is unremarkable and a little negative. 

A Vox disc contains two early piano concertos 
in B flat (K 238) and in C major (K 246) played 
by Ingrid Haebler and the Pro Arte Symphony 
Orchestra of Vienna conducted by Holireiser. In 
spite of the charming and melodic slow move 
ments, I must confess that these are works | 
could quite happily do without hearing again. 
Miss Haebler’s playing has a prettiness that well 
matches the music, and it is to her credit that 
she doesn’t try to make it sound less trivial than 
it is. The recording, however, is shallow in the 
bass and at moments over-bright in the upper 
frequencies, in a manner which tends to accen- 
tuate a certain brittle, doll-like quality in Miss 
Haebler’s playing. In spite of Hollreiser’s pedes- 
trian accompaniment, this is, however, a disc 
worth the attention of those who have a particular 
partiality for early Mozart. 

Two violin concertos, the lovely A major 
(K 219) and the less good and less well-known D 
major (K 211) are available on a Philips disc. 
Apart from a tendency to hustle the first move- 
ment of the A major and some lack of sensuous 
warmth in the adagio, Arthur Grumiaux gives 
fresh, stylish and unaffected performances of both 
works. He is accompanied with surprisingly live- 
liness by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra under 
that least lively of conductors, Bernard Paum- 
gartner, and the recording is excellent. 

Almost without exception, the new recordings 
of Mozart symphonies are in one way or anothe: 
disappointing. Decca have issued on a single disc 
number 38 (the Prague) in D and number 34 in 
C major, played by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Béhm. Both performances are 
in the main rather pedestrian and have little grace 
or magic. But on a second hearing I became 
more aware of their qualities, for there is merit 
in Béhm’s utter lack of affectation and the manner 
in which each movement is conceived as a whole. 
At a time when so many conductors are con- 
cerned to impress their wretched egos on music, 
here is an uninspired performance but one that is 
based on sound traditions. 
the Vienna Philharmonic is still incomparable. 

It is rather the same with Béhm’s account of 
the C major symphony. Surely, one feels, his 
tempo for the opening allegro vivace is rather 
measured, Yet finally everything seems to fit in 
better than it does in Harry Blech’s more speedy 

tformance of the same movement on an 

.M.V. recording. In some ways Blech sees 
more in the music than Béhm, but in reaching 
out for it he too often loses balance, so that the 
pulse flags and the orchestral texture of the 
London Mozart Players clogs. There are many 
passing beauties in Blech’s performance and his 
finale is gayer than Béhm’s, but he lacks 
Béhm’s overall conception of a movement 
and he has a relatively inferior band and 
recording. On the other side of this H.M.V 
disc there is a warm and unaffected pet 
formance of the Linz Symphony, spoilt again by 
string playing, phrasing and texture that is some- 
how rather mediocre, and an inability on the 
part of the conductor to hold the passages that 
he particularly loves and wants to draw attention 
to in the general framework of a movement. 

Decca have issued on one disc the G minor 
(K 550) and B flat (K 319) symphonies played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Karl Miinchinger. The G minor is given a 
very strict and wilfully unromantic performance 
that lacks even the merits of severity. Apart from 
passages in the finale I found this a dry, plod- 
ding and pedantic performance, with even the 
orchestra rather off form. The slighter B flat 
symphony comes off better, for in spite of a tota! 
lack of sensuous beauty and charm in the phras- 
ing, the playing is at any rate crisp and com- 


t. 2 
The Jupiter Symphony is available on a ten- | 1 


inch DGG disc, and enjoys a good recording, 
spoilt only on the first side by a frightfully over- 
bass. _I cannot, however, pretend to 


In music of this sort | }! 
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admire Ferenc Friesay’s interpretation, with its 
Sluggish rhythm and ill-considered relaxation of 
the music’s pulse in lyrical passages. It is 
another of those glib, smooth readings that have 
recently become so current. But the RIAS 
Orchestra plays well within these limitations. 

Much the best of the new chamber music 
recordings is a performance of the E flat Wind 
Quintet (K 452) by Gieseking and the Philhar- 
monia Wind Quartet on a Columbia disc. The 
larghetto is so ravishing in phrasing and quality 
of sound that my only complaint is the 
omission of a repeat. In contrast to his un- 
happy series of recordings of Mozart's piano 
music, Gieseking provides a good account of 
the piano part, and one that is excellently 
balanced with the woodwind. The recording 
(as of that of Beethoven’s Wind Quintet in 
E flat Op. 16 on the other side) does, however, 
deteriorate badly towards the centre of the disc. 

DGG has issued a ten-inch (and thus expen- 
sive) disc containing the Hunt Quartet (K 458) 
played by the Loewenguth Quartet, The French 
are not usually very happy in their approach to 
Mozart, but I greatly enjoyed this vigorous per- 
formance with its rhythmic bite and attack and 
phrasing that is precise and clearly defined. It 
is not a suave affair, but the playing does convey 
all the joy and élan of the first movement. The 
adagio is less successful because of the leader's 
unsweet and unveiled tone. On a Philips disc 
there are the D major (K 499) and B flat (K 589) 
quartets played by the Netherlands Quartet. 
These are likewise robust performances, but both 
(and notably that of the D major quartet) have 
a staid and laboured heaviness that I found 
unappealing, The phrasing is often pedes- 
trian, the texture thick, while modulations 
have a habit of just occurring as though the 
quartet were unaware of their existence, and it 
is perhaps because of this that so many of the 
movements lack a sense of direction. 


Hard on the heels of Decca’s Figaro, there 
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Mid-May Releases 


BACH, J. &. 
Concerto for Two Harpsichords and Orchestra 
in C minor (BWV 1060.) 


Concerto fer Two Harpsichords and Orchestra 
in C (BWY 1061) 


Concerto for Violin, Oboe and Orchestra in D 
minor 


Helma Bisner, Rolf Reinhardt, hepsichords will 
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462 - 
comes a new issue from H.MLV, (on one side less) 


that is in essentials a recording of last year’s new 


Glyndebourne production. It scores over the 
Decca issue in its theatrical liveliness, sense of 
character (Ebert is listed as producer), and an 
animated ensemble that can come only from a 
cast used to playing together. Furthermore, 
Sciutti’s neatly sung Susanna has much more 
character than Gtiden’s, and as Basilio, Cuenod’s 
recitative is marvellously pointed. Nonetheless, 
this is to my mind a markedly inferior issue to 
Decca’s. This is not merely because the sound 
is boxy and at moments soupy, but because 
where Kleiber’s reading is a miracle of style, Gui 
takes a laboured and, where emotion is around, 
a positively tearful view of a score. H.M.V. for 
the dramma, but Decca for the musica. 

I must confess that my enthusiasm for some of 
the early and little known Mozart works that 
have been trotted out in this bicentenary year is 
minimal, But anyone wanting to sample some- 
thing unusual would, I think, do well to try a 
Philips disc that contains the complete incidental 
music to Thamos, Kénig in Aeyptien. Apart 
from the music after the fourth and fifth acts, 
much of the purely orchestral music is uninter- 
esting. But the real point about this score are 
the impressive choruses that look forward in the 
most remarkable manner to The Magic Flute. 
Performance and recording are adequate, apart 
from solo voices that are placed too far forward. 
Finally, there is a Columbia disc that contains a 
number of songs sung most enchantingly by 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, who brings to them a 
wide and subtle range of mood and emotion. 
Apart from an occasional awkward moment, the 
Columbia recording is good. 

PrTer HEYWORTH 


Dr. Constantia Maxwell’s Dublin Under the 
Georges, which first appeared 20 years ago, has 
been reprinted with a revised text and additional 
notes (Faber, 25s.). The latest additions to the 
Oxford Illustrated Dickens include Hard Times 
and The Mystery of Edwin Drood, with intro- 
ductions by Dingle Foot and S. C. Roberts 
respectively (Oxford, 10s. 6d. each). 
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City Lights 


A more naive or more earnest Chancellor might 
be upset by the Stock Exchange’s reaction to his 
budget. Dealings were active in the week which 
followed and prices rose quite sharply. At one 
time, with British Petroleum and Free State 
Geduld chasing each other upwards, the atmos- 
phere was very like that produced by Mr. Butler’s 
budget a year ago. 

The similarity is superficial. Investors have 
been buying Industrials for some weeks because 
they thought the fall in prices had gone too far, 
and a no-change budget seemed to confirm their 
judgment. But buying has been on a fairly small 
scale, and part at least of the rise which has taken 
place in the last month could easily be lost again. 
The fundamental truism about equity markets 
at the moment is that there is little selling and 
that good stock is scarce; small dealings can make 
prices fluctuate quite sharply, and they will 
probably continue to fluctuate inside fairly wide 
limits until the situation becomes clearer. Com- 
pany reports, for the most part, are still reflect- 
ing last year’s prosperity. This week, for example, 
there have been encouraging statements from 
Bowater, Spillers and United Molasses, with only 
Pressed Steel to report a lower profit and hint 
that things are likely to get worse. Until there 
is more actual evidence of the effect of the credit 
squeeze on profit margins, Industrial prices are 
not likely to fall lower than the level they have 
already touched, while the upper limit of price 
fluctuations will be set by the behaviour of gilt- 
edged stocks. 

Here, the initiative lies with the Treasury. The 
general post-budget outlook for fixed-interest 
stocks seemed reasonably good; prices rose; they 
changed direction at the announcement of a new 
£250m issue of 34 per cent Treasury stock 1979- 
81 at the price ruling in the market. The issue is 
unlikely to have attracted many subscriptions, 
and most of it will be taken up for the moment 
by the public departments. But it suggests that 
the Treasury will use open-market operations to 
prevent any premature rise in the gilt-edged 


| market and that the Chancellor is taking seriously 


his undertaking to offset Exchequer advances to 
the nationalised industries by increased sales of 
securities to the public. Where the line will be 
drawn between the aim of mopping up surplus 
cash and that of converting the large issue of 
maturing bonds on cheap terms is impossible to 
guess. 
a + * 

If the preliminary trade figures for March did 
in fact have any last-minute influence on the 
framework of the budget, nobody will now admit 
it. In February, a short month and the freeze-up 
in the Baltic kept imports down and caused the 
trade gap to narrow; in March, surprisingly, it 
narrowed still further. But the full figures sug- 
gest that imports were held back in March not 
only by the freeze-up, but by strikes in Australia 
and Finland; without these accidental! reinforce- 
ments to the credit squeeze, the trade gap would 
have been at least £10m wider. So far as can be 
seen, the trade position has hardly altered yet: 
imports are coming in at much the same rate 
(though there are faint signs of a reduction) and 
exports are continuing to expand at no more than 
their old, steady pace. At the end of last year, 
it seems, Britain’s share in world exports of manu- 
factured goods was still falling. 

7 * . 


The Board of Trade has now published the 
first fruits of its inquiry into hire-purchase. Its 
monthly indices, designed to show changes in the 
volume of H.P. transactions and in the size of the 
outstanding H.P. debt, do not yet cover a long 
enough period for the effect of seasonal influences 
to be discounted and for the real change to be 
measured: all that emerges clearly is the size of 
the pre-Budget buying spree last October. But 


| it is interesting to have official confirmation of 


unofficial estimates of the total H.P. debt out- 
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standing, something like £450-£550m, or 3 per 
cent of the gross domestic product. It is difficult 
to find any reason for alarm in the size of this 
figure. Certainly the growth of hire-purchase will 
have to be watched, and regulated from time to 
time. But the imposition of sweeping and severc 
restrictions at the moment is justified when the 
production of consumer goods has a serious effect 
on the balance-of-payments or the supply of 
skilled labour. Where it does not—as in the case 
of furniture—it would seem safer to let people 
spend their money on goods than attempt to 
entice it into premium bonds. 

TAuRUS 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,365 


Set by John Raymond 

The usual prizes are offered for an excerpt from 
Sludge the Analyst, Billy Blougram’s Apology or 
Caliban upon Woomera. Limit 12 lines; entries 
by May 8. 


Result of No. 1,362 
Set by Tom Paine 


Competitors are invited to compose a key excerpt 
from the first speech made in this country by Mr. 
B. or Mr. K. Limit 150 words. 


Report 

Competitors were divided between those who 
tried to guess correctly the line that would be 
taken by B. and K. and those who, voting this too 
dull, went all out to be funny, too often achieving 
the kind of joke that B. and K. could not possibly 
indulge in. In this category, the competitor who 
came nearest to victory was Michael Doris, who 
made Bulganin crack quite possible jokes about 
the Englishman’s home being his castle—and then 
** we hope to visit many castles ’’ (laughter)—and 
went on to pun about “ double-think ” “‘ treble- 
think” and ‘“ uno-think.” I was forced also 
reluctantly to disqualify John Brown because the 
last paragraph of his extract makes Bulganin 
commit an inconceivable heresy. 

Now as to the purpose of this visit, I will tell you 

a secret. It has no purpose. Under Stalin every- 
thing had a purpose, but today we Communists, 
when we are told of a purpose, ask ““ Whose purpose 
is it?’ Mr. Krushchev and I are here first of all 
to enjoy ourselves. So far we have succeeded. We 
would like to see the British workers enjoying 
themselves, too. 

I have chosen as winners the veteran competitor 
Allan Laing who makes a good shot at the line 
and spirit first adopted by Krushchev. My 
second choice is E. G. Semler who guesses quite 
wrongly that the press would report B. and K. as 
saying here what they are so often reported as 
saying elsewhere. There remain as ties for the 
third prize a straight rather obvious guess by 
H. A. C. Evans and Leslie Johnson, who had the 
bright idea that Bulganin, profiting by Malenkov’s 
success with Burns, would quote Shakespeare and 
promise to study ‘‘ our great revolutionary poet, 
Shelley.”” The prizes are two guineas to Allan M, 
Laing and to E. G. Semler and a guinea each to 
H. A. C, Evans and Leslie Johnson. 


There are three things we have been told about 
your country: that your policemen are wonderful; that 
the only game worth playing is cricket; and that all the 
good jokes are printed in Punch. These are precious 
things. Why not preserve them by giving up, as we 
want to give up, the folly of war? Let your policemen 
continue to keep the peace; let your cricketers go on 
playing the game; and let us make life more than ever 
worth living with the saving salt of humour. Napoleon 
said you were a nation of shopkeepers. Why not? 
We Russians, at the moment, would like to be a 
nation of customers—your customers. Why should 
we or you allow war, hot or cold, to interfere with a 
useful and profitable exchange? . . . Comrade 
Bulganin and I have come here to find a way to play 
for all time the noble game of peace. . . . 
mn ALLAN M. Lains 
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And why have certain countries not yet liquidated 
the cult of the individual which has led to the incorrect 
foreign policy of imperialist penetration and establish- 
ment of aggressive bases among the peace-loving 
workers of England who are smashing the enemies of 
co-existence, shoulder to shoulder with their comrades 
in India and the U.S.S.R.? Certain countries have 
not yet abandoned the cult of the individual because 
this enables the agents of imperialism to drive wedges 
between our two great countries which fought shoulder 
to shoulder in order to save the world from Hitlerite 
racialism and which will go on in the Geneva spirit, 
shoulder to shoulder to smash the warmongers and 
hireling American press which is trying to split us. 


Long live collective responsibility! Long live the . 


united shock troops for peace of Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R.! Long live the great English people! 
E. G. SEMLER 


We have both been looking forward to visiting your 
gteat country and getting to know more about our 
gallant allies who supported us so manfully in our 
recent fight against the Nazi tyranny, and helped us 
to destroy that tyranny for ever. We should have 
liked to come before, as we feel sure that our visit 
will contribute towards the peace of the world. We 
are looking forward to visiting your heavy industry 
and factories and farms and comparing them with 
ours. We have developed processes which are 
probably unknown here, thanks to our revolutionary 
approach to our problems, but we shall be interested 
to see how your industrial and agricultural methods 
have developed. But chiefly we look forward to 

meeting the ordinary people of this country and 
exchanging ideas on many subjects, for in the closer 
co-operation between your people and ours lies the 
best hope for the future of the world. 
H. A. C. Evans 


I am told that your chemical scientists, in the course 
of their friendly rivalry with our own, evolved a very 
successful specific named M and B, Well, you have 
had your M, and you are now going to have your B. I 
trust that the successful record will be maintained. 
My predecessor, so I read (although I have not yet 
had time to study the reports fully), said that he was 
a devotee of Burns, and gave his favourite quotation. 
I assure you that I am not trying to drive a wedge 
between England and Scotland when I say that my 





The Chess Board 


No. 337. A Piece in Hand 


A Kt to be exact, indeed the famous “ pocket- 
knight ” which, when inclined, one may use to enliven 
a game that to most of us may seem to be quite lively 
enough, as it is. Each player waits to get the greatest 
possible advantage out of that powerful reserve. In licu 
of an ordinary move one may place the PKt on any 
empty square, since no capture 
is to be involved. In this posi- 
tion, ¢.g., it would seem to be 
simple enough for White to 
force the win by PKt-K7 ch, 
followed by Q x P ch and 
R-R3 mate, But alas, it 

t doesn’t work since Black can 
interpose his PKt on R3. The 
winning move is (1) R-R3, 
whereupon (1). . . P-Kt3 is defeated by (2) PKt-B6 
and (1) . PKt-KR3 by (2) R x Kt, P x R, (3) 
PKt-B6 ch. If (1). . . P-KR3, (2) R x P!, PKt-B4 
(best), (3) Q x Ktl, P x Q, (4) PKt-K7 mate; or (3) 
. Px R, (4) PKt-B6, etc. This amusing piece was 
composed by Prof. J. Boyer of Paris, the greatest 
contemporary au uthority on “unorthodox” Chess, 
and I found it in Schach-Taschen-Jahrbuch 1956 
(S. Engelhardt Verlag, Berlin-Frohnau, DM 4.20). 
Another contribution by Boyer deals with that tricky 
pastime, “‘ Two-Step Chess.”” Here—Fortis-Alekhine, 
1925—is a game at the Cercle Philidor, 


(Y F-OK:S Bs B-Kt2 
Better than (2) B x P x R 
spe ens ol Bi (2) BRS, BxB. 


2 aS K Lseet fea Py beab 


x KiP x R, Black could not 
ay RED Pe 
(2 P-K4, Kt-KB3 
(6 8 x Kp, Kt-Ki5 


Aiakhine on account of the double threat to the Black Q. 
counters brilliantly, if not quite soundly. 
i Ly x Ke 


Kt-Kt5 x BP 
Sheena of P-C24) would have refed | Alchihine’s coup. 
f K-KI, real ay 4 beau 
(. A blunder, leaving the B en prise. 
Eis 4 
(10) Rx 
GQ) R-K 


=x Kt-B4 ch 
xBxQch 
#5 x s 
P-B4-B5 
Better was R-KR3, P-Q5 with the double threat to R and B. 
1, B-B6 ch 


P-QK3s, B-K12 


, 


B-Kt3 
K1-B3 
1-K1 ch 
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White resigned, since the exchange of Rooks was 
unavoidable, 


A: Hunte 1955 


The 4-pointer for begin- 
ners is a game-position in 
which White played Q-Ki2 
and took some 20 more moves 
to win. What was the mate in 
3 he missed? B is also a 3- 
mover and quite a bargain for 
6 ladder-points, but C— 
White to win—is rather more 
tricky than it looks; it may 
well be worth 7 points. 


C: L. 















Prokes 








Usual prizes. Entries by May 7. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No, 334. Set April 7. 
KB (Bp. R-ghn Gbs che K Res, (5) Re-O7 chok Rate) Kes B 


ch, K-Ksé, % Kt be ch, KK (8) R-B2, Q-Qa, (9) Kt-K1t3 ch, 
K-K1s, (10) R-Kr2 mate. 


B: (1) Ke-Kedt, Ke x Ke, (2) K = Kt, Ke- ni ch ) K-K4, 
Kt-K7, (4) R-Kt2, Kt-B6 ch, ( K-31 (k- nal (a. Ka?), 
(6) R-Kt5, B-B3, (7) R-KBSt (R-K16?), t2, (8) R-B7, B-K4, 


(9) R-K7, B-B3, (10) R-K6, Krt-O4, aii) R-Q6, Kit- Kus ch, 


(12) K- Bd, B- K2 (K4), (13) R- K6, ete 


Cc: () R-RI ih K-Ktl, (2) K-R5 ch, K-R1, (3) 
ch, K-Ktl, (4) K 4 ch, K-RI, (5) K-Kt3 ch, K-F.tl, 
ch, K-R1, (7) KeKal ch, ete, 

D: (1) BRI, K-Kr2, (2) B- Ki3l, Kt x P, (3) B x Ke, 
(4) K-K5!, B-Ke7 ch, 
(7) K-K4l, B-B7 ch, te) os ch, K-BS, () 
K-K3, B-B8 ch, (11) R-Q2 ch, K-H6, (1) b- L, 
B-Q6, (14) B-Ke4, B-BS, (15) B-KZ, B- 

(17) K-K2 and d wins 

B: (1) BRS chi (Kt-K6%, K-KB, (2) B:R4 chy K-Q7, (3) 
B-Kt5, B x Kt, (4) K-B2, K-06, (3) B-Kt6 ch, R-KS ch, (6) 
K-B3, B-B3, (7) P-R4l (B-B 1?), vie) BBS ch. R-K4 ¢ 
(9) K-B4, B-Q3, (10) P-R5! (B- ban, “4, (11) B-B7 ch, R-K 
ch, (12) K-B5, B-Q2, (13) P-R6! and draws 


K-Kt5(4) 
(6) K-R2 


K-B3, 
, (6) BR, P- RSI, 
B-K2, P-R6, (10) 
B-1i4, ( a3) b B3, 
Kt7, (16) B-R6, B-B3, 


But not (15) B-BS?, 
B-K15, 


B-B4, 


(14) B-KS5, P-R3, (15) B-KKis, 
(16) B-QB7, K-B3, ete. 


Rather more than usual and more difficult, too; 
hence, inevitably, the prizes are shared by those 
imperturbable stalwarts D. E. Cohen and A. J. Roy- 
croft. D, owing to a misprint in the Forsyth, shall 





favourite British poet is Shakespeare, and my favourite it G03 e a 
line: “‘ Our stern alarums chang’d to merry meetings.”’ (13) K- Kt-B3 x QP 
I am, however, fully aware of the dangers attendant {14} Ke K2 x Ke a A 
upon the establishment of a personality cult, and am (16 Me R-Q2 R-B1-B3 
therefore proceeding to study the works of another of (7) fens, Kga R-Bl 
your great poets, the revolutionary Shelley. He should, pf omnme, hove siend B 9 B- pen 
Lesuie Jonson {i} KS, P-Rs P-R4, R-K3 ch 
Wesl-<nd Sicleadlasail N 0. 196 ACROSS 27. 


Prizes : 


solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 196, N.S.&’N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on May 8. 














Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 











. Forwards cards (4). 
. Jersey’s contents may be 


wet, but it won’t be found in 
the sea (10). 


. People with a flag to the 


fore (5). 


- Of course a healthy look 


returns and there is a Tory 
recovery (9). 


. Piece of furniture for the 


artists’ treasury? (5, 2, 7). 


. Race for a cricketer (5). 
. Man and poodle potentially 


made to look ridiculous (9). 


lowed by a refusal about 


money (9). 


6. 


. Unexpected 


not count in the ladder. 


course, be White. 


Where brutes may be intro- 
duced in braces? (4). 


DOWN 


. The sovereign won't change 


in this place (9). 


. Standard finished with re- 


designed interior (9), 
advantages to 
gain before the penny drops 
(9). 


. Take part in a competition 


on even terms (5), 
Bitterness and bits of hard 
work in prison (8, 6). 


. Play a scene when the season 7. Smithfield rebel (5). 
is over (9). 8. Light lines for fish (4). 

. Rent for a port (5). 9. Troublesome gifts which 

. Crossword clue with a list of only confuse the help that 
what is to be done provides is included in one’s re- 
lowbrow amusement (5, 9). quirements (5, 9). 

. The actor’s farewell is fol- 13. Literary women with hair 


cut short in front after the 
climbing season (10). 


21. 
22. 
23, 





The P on f3 should, of 


ASSIAC 


construction of the metro 
line (9). 

I strike a blow for religion 
(5). 

The duplicate is concerned 
with this fold (5). 
The penniless 
wicked (4). 


drudge is 


SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 194 


1G oll Pa i y 
sit 


Aa 





. Sounds like temptations for 16. It tells the time and provides s sn sie Ot 
a pickpocket (5). me with a book about Eth’s PRIZEWINNERS TO NO. 194 
. Cover in the palms possibly friend (9). > C. ——— (London, S.W. 17), 
ing protection for the 17. An instrument measuring Hymans 4S8tanmore), Mrs. 
“eyes (T0)." river levels is neéded Tor thé iy Mabon, N Wj." 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of sons answering these 
obmvsiontalie must os made South 2 Loed 


Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency tf the appli- 
cant 4% @ man aged 18-64 + sive or a 


womon aged 18-% inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, ts éxcepted from the 
prowsons of the ‘otification acancies 
Ovrder, 1932 


AUSTRM. AA University. ‘of Tasmania. 
The Varvonsey invites applications for 
the Chair of Modern Languages which will 


become vacant at the end of 1956 owing to 
t the retirement of the resent occu) 
The present salary for C s is £A2, 


annum, @ an allowance is made towards 
travelling expenses, Purther crn” and 
information as to the method of i> 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British: Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, W.C.1. The clos- 
ing date for the receipt of applics. in Austra- 
lia and London is May 15, 1956. 


UNIVERSITY of Western Australia. ‘The 
Senite of the University of Western 
Australia has decided to create an indepen~ 
dent Department of German with a Reader 
as ite head. In the past, courses in Gommes 
have been given as a part of the work of the 

Department of Mcdern Eanguaese under the 
control of the Professor of English, for admin- 
istrative purposes, but a separate department 
is now being established and applications are 
invited for the position of Reader and Head 
of the Department of German. The salary 
range ls £A2,083--£A2,316 per annum, and 
the comme salary will be determined 





on the basis of the qualifications experi- 
ence of the A is made 
towards travelling expenses. Further particu 


lars and information as to the method of 
eppliceten ma/ obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 


applications, in Australia and London, is 
May 31, 1956 
USTRALIAN National University, Re 
search School of Social Sciences. Appli 
cations are invited for appointment as 
Research Fellow in Philosophy. The a a 


ment is within the Department of 
Philosophy, but the University would be — 
to receive applications from persons interested 
in ony of the main branches of Philosophy, 
including Political and Social Philosophy 
Applicants are expected to possess some years 
post-graduate experience. The salary will 
be within the range of £A1,200--£A1,800 
and the appointment will be made for three 
years with a possible extension to five years 
Superannuation on the F.8.8.U. pattern will 
be provided and reasonable removal expenses 


will be paid. Purther details are available 
irom the Secretary, Association of Univer 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 


don Square, London, W.C.1, Applications 
close on May 21, 1956, 

ME PHOROLOGICAL — Office, Scientific 
s Officers, The Civil Service Commis 
sioners invite applications for permanent 
posts, Early application is advised. The 
duties include research in atmospheric 
physics, covering the study of cloud struc- 
ture, synoptic and dynamical meteorology, 


large and — scale diffusion and turbulence, 

and d of instruments 
There is "a ‘limited pom of posts for fore- 
casting work at the more peoesunt centres 
Successful canna will be given a course 
in meteorology before be assigned to a re- 
search or forecasting establishment for fur- 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —contioued, 
BC. Talks d (Sound) to 


be concerned wit! ment cape of 
talks and cerned with some - 3 jects, 
to plan broadcasts and carry out propasetesy 








coe A. dipeset of devel if 
must east e s in science 
and suggest ways of solaeten teas in pro- 


ammes. University degree in science, 
nowledge of recent developments and inter- 
est in broadcasting essen Evidence of 
ability to communicate and interpret find- 





ings of science an asset. Appointments on 
grade £1,220 rising five annual incre- 
gl to ‘£1,600, or £ 175 to £1,280 accord- 
ing t ‘for applica- 
tien ae (enclosing addressed enve and 
qastes ref. * 1665 N. Stm."’) sho: reach 
iments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting 

couse, London, W.1, within five days. 
-B.C, requires for Sports Unit, News 


Division (a) Chief Sub-Editor to act 4 
deputy to Sports News Editor, Thoroug 
journalistic knowledge of sport and its joa. 
ing personalitics essential. Duties include 
supervision of selection and writing of — 
for » s news, and on occasions re 
sporting ne. and interviewing ae ae w * + 


plan- 
ning and production of sports ae 
Salary £1,220 " porsiety higher if qualifica- 
tlons exce tional) ay RD ¢ annual incre- 
sponte 1,600. t Sub-Editor with 
ugh journalistic knowledge of sport. 
Duties include assistance in preparation of 
sports bulletins, writing « Sroadenst 
comprehensive summaries of sport compiled 
at speed from Agency material. Salary £1,110 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,440. 
Requests for application forms (indicating 
post applied for | ae, addressed caries 
and quoting re 12 N.Stm."’) d 
reach A intments Officer, B.B.C., Broad- 
casting House, London W.1, within 5 days. 
DMINISTRATIVE Class, ——y a 
Service. Supplementary Open Com 
tition, 1956. The Civil Service Comeeecien- 
ers invite applications from first class honours 





graduates for about ten posts. Competition 
open to men and women at least 24 and 
under 26 on August 1, 1956, with extension 
for service in H.M. Forces. Selection tests 
and interview at Civil Service Selection 
Board in London in June, followed final 


interview. Starting salary (London), includ- 
ing extra duty allowance, where payable, £554 
(men and women); £631 for a man if he has 
done two years’ Br Forces service. 
Special increase of £50, normally after two 
years’ service, Inclusive sala scales of reo 
posts: (men) £1,344-£1,685 and €£ 
£2,300, Somewhat lower outside London and 
for women, but women’s pay being improved 
under equal pay scheme. Full particulars (in- 
cluding prospects of promotion) and applica- 
tion form from the Secretary, Civil rvice 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London 
W.1, quoting number 531/56/8. Completed 
applic, forms to be returned by May 15, 1956. 


UNIVERSITY College, of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Applications are invited for 
Lectureships in: English (1), History (1), 
Economics (1), Education (2). Salary scales: 
Assistant Lecturer £950 50--£1,050 pa. 
Lecturer (Grade II) £1,050 x 50-—1,250 p.a. 
(Grade 1) £1,300 501,600 pa. Super- 
annuation Scheme. Passages to Salisbury for 
appointee, wife and dependent children on 


a tment with allowance for transport of 
effects. Watwragoned accommodation at rent 
of up t ’, of salary. Detailed applications 


(6 oxslen ade 3 referees by May 15, 1956, 


to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C 1, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY College of the Gold Coast. 
Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified and experienced persons for appoint- 
ment as Manager of University Bookshop. 
s should have had experience in 





ther training and experience, In some 
instances candidates with national service 
obligations can be commissioned in the 
KAP. for forecasting duties at RAP. 
stations Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Director, Meteorological 
Office (M.O.10), Air - Ministry, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. Candidates must be between 21 and 
28 during 1956 (up to 31 for per 

members of the Experimental Officer class) 


They must have (or in Summer, 1956) 
a Virst or Second Class Honours degree pre 
ferably in physics or mathematics. Salaries 
(London rates) £513—-£925. Women's scales 
lower but being improved under equal pay 
gerame Somewhat lower rates in provinces 

portunities for promotion to Senior Scien 
tik Officer (£1,070--£1,245) and higher 
oanee Application forms from Civil Service 
Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old Bur 
— St., W.1, quoting No, 852/56 (Met.) 


HE University College of Khartoum, 

Sudan Applications are invited for War 
deruship of Women's Hostel, The successful 
candidate should assume duties, which will 
include scme teaching, as oon after July 1 
as possible, Contract 3 to 7 years with bonus 
on completion. Salary scale ££1,000 x £E75 
£11,150 x £E75S--£B1,675 p.a. according to 
qual cations and experience. Cost of living 


allowance payable. Reasonable deduction 
made for accommodation, meals, service, etc 
Passages paid on appointment, termination 


end lewe. Detailed applications (eight copies) 
nuning three referees to be received as soon 
s possible by Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 
Woburn Square. L W.C.1, from whom 
further information may be obtained 


NETHERNE Poychiatric Hospital 
don, Surrey. Lady 1Th 


Couls 





a publishing firm or a large bookshop or in 
both. Knowledge of the book trade generally 
an advantage. Appointment for three years 
initially with possibility of renewal for two 
further years. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and eapoctence within the range £1,100 


to £1,300; pan £150 per annum. Family 
allowance o p.a. for each child (maxi- 
mum £500). ae allowance £60; passages 


for appointee, his wife and children (maxi- 
mum five children), on first appointment, 
annual leave and on proper completion of 
appointment. Part furnished quarters at rent 
not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. Detailed 
applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees, to 


be receivect before May 15, 1956, by the 
Assistant Registrar (London), 29 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, or the Registrar, 
University Colle Achimota, Gold Coast, 


from either of whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 


SHROPSHIRE. Shotton Hall School, Har- 

‘ mer Hill, for handicapped boys, requires 
raduaced master, pref. English and History. 
nterested in games, crafts, country life. Burn- 
ham scale. Married accommodation available. 
Apply with details to Principal. 


S* NIOR Girl required to assist another in 
7 organising London Office Sales and 
feeny mae manufacturing queries by teleprinter. 
Must 





required for ese one department of 11 
Therapists. Salary and conditions of service 


in accordance with P.T.A. Whitley Council re- 
fe ye 
of 2 


ether with names 
Superintendent 


Applics. 


referees to Physician 





' 


cmon typist eae able to ee «| 
suit a es 6 energetic girl who wishes to make 
@ career on executive eve Commencing 
salary £9 per week for 6 months probationary 
period, and opportunity to ow substantially 
more if acceptable. Box 3975. , 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


ONE Teacher-Directrice and One Teacher, 


lA 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Univer- 
other 








International Nursery School, Geneva. sity graduates or those 1 
Candidates sought for two. posts vacant Ae goo for the a unent of 
1956-57 school year. Ed of the ‘omen Public 
degree and advanced specialised training a fewth Officers’ ‘Association (registered as a 

walifications in nursery sch education. Trade Union). Secretarial and administrative 
Experience: At least 3 years’ teaching pre- experience wired; experience committee 


age children, 
for ye parent oonrtate, Contract 
year subject to renewal at 9,000 Swiss ‘francs 
per annum for the Teacher-Directrice and 


uding responsib. lity 
One 


6,000 Swiss francs per annum for the 
Teacher, plus noon meal. Travel expenses 
paid to Geneva from residence in Europe 


or European port of ent Submit curricu- 
lum vitae giving details ¢ ucation and experi- 
ence to: nite Nations Nursery School, 1 
Avenue de la Paix, Geneva. 


NATIONAL Health Service. 
posts in Hospital Administration. The 
Minlecer of Health and the etary of State 
for Scotland invite applications for sixteen 
training posts in hospital administration. Suc- 
cessful applicants will hold these posts for a 
maximum of three years, beginning in Sep- 


tember, 1956, and will be given practical ex- 
perience of all nese of hospital adminis- 
tration, t courses of instruction at 


the University of} anchester or at the Hospi- 
tal Administrative Staff College of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. A 

ants will be called for inter- 
view by a Se 


ion Committee. Applicants 

should be not om than 30 years of ae 
September 1, 1956, but the Selection - 
mittee has discretion to accept icants up 
pf = years. If already employed in the hos- 
service should either (i) be «a 

= of a British university; or (ii) be the 

r of a professional qualification accept- 
able to the Selection Committee; or (iii) have 
had at least three years’ experience in the 
hospital service on September 1, 1956, and to 
_ wy at least the intermediate examin:- 
a professional qualification. If not 
FF the hospital service they should 
either (i) be, in September, 1956, a graduate 
of a British university; or (ii) be, in Seprem- 
ber, 1956, the holder of a professional qualifi- 
cation acceptable to the Selection Committee, 
Applications will be considered from students 
who are due to take their final examiriations 
in 1956, The salary during the training 
period begins at £540 (plus a small addition 
in the London area) with an increment of £20 
in the second and third years. gee 
already in the hospital service wi retain 
their present salary scale if higher than this 
The cost of fees and other expenses during 


training will A. met in addition. Further in 
formation “pp plication forms can be 
obtained = niversity Appointments 


Boards or by writing to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, St. Andrew's 
House, Edinburgh, 1, or to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Health, Savile Row, London, W.1. 
Applications should be completed and 
returned to the Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
not later than Wednesday, May 16, 1956. 


EYRICK Bennett Children’s Centre. 
Under the Direction of the University of 
Natal, Durban, South Africa. Applications 
are invited for the post of Child Psycho- 
therapist, which is offered at a minimum in- 
clusive salary of £600 per annum for one 
year in the first instance. In fixing the salary, 
qualifications, experience and travelling costs 
will be taken into account. Applicants should 
have training and experience in Child Psycho- 
therapy, Play therapy and Child Guidance 
procedures. Analytical experience will be a 
recommendation. The post involves working 
with team of Psychologist, Psychiatric 
Social Worker with consultant Paediatric and 
Psychiatric services, on general Child Guid- 
ance problems. The Centre deals with people 
of all races in Durban, includine African, 
Indian and Coloured families. The Child 
Psychotherapist will also be required to take 
art in the Clinical training of students of the 
interested departments of the University of 
Natal (Psychology, Social Work, Medicine). 
Research opportunities will be availabe 
Applications should include personal details of 
age, marital status; should include testimonials 
and references; and should indicate the earliest 
date at which the applicant can assume duty 
in Durban. Applications should reach the 
Secretary, Meyrick Bennett Children’s Centre, 
191, Chelmsford Road, Durban, South Africa, 
before May 21, 1956 


"THE London School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London). 
Applications are invited for appointment in 
October, 1956, to an Assistant Coouwecae in 
Sociology. Salary scale £600 x £50-——£700 per 
annum, with superannuation benefits and 
family allowances. In assessing the starting 
salary due consideration will be given to age 
and experience, Applications, with the names 
of three referees, should be received not later 
than May 16, 1956, by the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton St., London, .C.2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


SURREY Education G Applica- 
7 tions are invited from suitably qualified 





wom for appointment as Assistant Youth 
Emp!oyment ec at Redhill and Oxted 
Salary Grade A.P.T.1. £530x £20—-£160 p.a 


A ts should have had experience of 
Youth Employment work. A university degree 
or diploma and experience in commerce or 
industry are desirable. Full particulars and 
form of application obtainable on receipt of 
s.a.c. from Education Officer. County 
Hall, Kingston-on-Thames, and shd. be re 
turned net later than May 4, 1956, 


Training J 


= and 


sending ful A, 36 im oque 


ORKERS’ Educational Association. York- 
shire District (South). Applications are 
invited for the post of -tutor in 
North-East Derbyshire. 
be graduates with a degree in 
social sciences. Salary coals £550 x £25— 
£900. Ch date 21 days after the appear- 
ance of this advertisement. pplication forms 
and further details from District  amaaaaied 
WE.A., 246 Campo Lane, Sheffield, 


I ONDON County 7 Council, =e School, 
4 Finchiey Rd., Headmaster T. G. 
Jones, B.A. App: ts invited from well 
qualified and 5 ie masters with stromg 


Eccleston Square, S.W. ‘. 





interest in haus for post of res 
ee ol for planning To wnee ting throu 
This new chee 


of 810 \-- ~ay om entry), opening in 
September, is intended to work in ‘= asso- 
ciation = a voluntary basis with a voluntary 
controle school. Application 
forms BO/ 10 (SR) from Education Officer 
(EO/TS2), Count S.B.1 (s.a.e, fools- 
cap), and returnable to ster at Kemble 


School, y Rd, W. Appointment 
will be to Council's service with assignment 
to the oceal. (671.) 


HOUSEMASTER (single accommodation or 
small flat for married couple) required at 
Ardale (senior) Approved School, Stifford, nr. 
Grays, Essex, to take charge of house for 44 
boys aged 15-17 yrs. Ability to supervise 
leisure activities, hobbies, recreation, ctc., 
essential, previous experience desirable. Salary 
within scale £486 9s. to £803 14s., less a 
charge for board, lodging and laundry. Eight 
weeks’ annual leave. Details and application 
form from Children's Officer (CH/G1/658), 
County Hall, London, $.E.1 


C'VIL Service ey Special Depart- 
4 ment Classes (H.M. Inspector of Taxes; 
Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service; Probationary Assistant 
Postal Controllers in the Post Office; Grade 
III Officers, Ministry of Defence). Method I. 
Statistician Class (Home C Civil Service). The 
closing date for the receipt of completed ap- 
plication forms has been extended to May 31, 
1956. Age: At least 20$ and under 24 on 
August 1, 1956, with extension for Forces 
service and, for Statistician Class only, up to 
three years for approved post-graduate ex- 
perience. For particulars and application 
forms write (preferably by postcard) to Secre- 
tary, Civil rvice Commission, 6 Burlington 
woting No. 17-20/56 
ial Departmenta Classes), No, 21/56 
(for Statistician Class). 


HE Social Work of the Courts. The Pro- 

bation Service. Training is provided for 
men and women over 21. Candidates under 
30 without University qualification in social 
studies normally attend University Course as 
part of training; shorter training, about a year, 
available for those over 30 with practical = 
perience in social work Allowances paya 
during poutaiog. Details and app.ication = 
from robation Advisory & Training 
Board (IF), Home Office, Whitehall, $.W.1. 


Cry of Birmingham. Public Health De- 
4 partment. Social Worker. Applications 
are invited for the above post in the Psychi- 
atric Social Service of the partment. Salary 
scale APT II, £615—-£695 by annual incre- 
ments of £20. Applicants must possess a 
degree in Social Science or its equivalent and 
possession of a Mental Health certificate 
would be an advantage. This is an extremely 
active and lively Department and for anyone 
interested in working in the community there 
are great possibilities. The work at esent 
includes work with one of the City ental 
Hospitals, after-care and community care and 
work with problem families. Further par- 
ticulars from the Medical Officer of Health, 
Public Health Department, Birmingham, 


SURREY Education Committce Youth Ser- 


\” vice. Applications are invited from quali- 
fied men or women for the post of Full- 
time Club Leader as under: Carshalton 


Glastonbury Youth Club, Mixed Youth Club 
catering primarily for boys and girls of 15 to 
20 years of age. A recognised Diploma or 
Certificate of hm i together with practic:! 
experience in Mi Youth Club work is 
essential. Salary—Men: £460 x £25—£640; 
Women: £425 £25-—-£590 p.a. (plus equal 
pay increments). Plus London Weighting, 
where applicable. Application form and 
further particulars obtainable on receipt of 
S.A.E. from the Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, Ki 
retnd, within 14 


A 


~ 


ston-upon-Thames, to be 
ays of Pihis advertisement. 
W. BAIN & Sons, Ltd., invite applica- 
tions for the position of. Representative. 
licants must have had a thorough theo- 
1 and practical insurance training, and 
peowse aa be Personality. Age CA. et 


lon. * Saee pros; Accountant, 
Post Office House, oapect Chit St., Leeds, 1. 


>. woman, good dress sense, a 
_ Ceramic Jewellery, 
. Hawkley Pottery, 





Stroud, “Glos. 























The New Statesman and Nation, April 28, 1956 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued — 





the" probleme of children 
Burnham 


sale double Panda? 
Scale for special ae with free resi- 
dential ——— Applications (no forms), 
giving details of addresses of three referees 
as to character and experience, to be sent im- 
mediately to the General National 
Spastics Society, 28 Fitzroy Square, Wl. 


ITY of Birmingham Children’s Committee. 
Gn Children 


dderes for posts as Children’s 
sal seale Grade A.P.T. II, at pre- 


_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





PAIN. The Mangold Institute, largest 
English-: aching centre in Spain, requires 
for October, 1956, in 8 Madrid and Valencia, 
teachers of Eagles with working 
of Spanish. Apply: Apartado 839, } 
E*?exienc ED secretary prefer- 


with exper! in Embassy urgently 

for permanent job. um 

£12 for five days a 
considerations. Apply Box 
WITZERLAND, France, -- Male 
courier guides with knowl. & lang. of 
country reqd. for holiday parties for season 
June to mid-Sept. Pull details to Box 4136. 


DITORIAL Sec, Gun.) with gd. short- 


hand, English, accuracy & interest in 
current affairs, = monthly your 
State age, exp. & sal. reqd. Editor, Town & 


Country Planning, 2 28 s King St, Ww. evils 


GECRETARIAL Assistants. Economic Re- 
search Institute with pleasant Westminster 
office has vacancies for 2 Secretary/Shorthand 





sent £615-£695, which includes a P ¥ 
excess rate vi £20 per annum. Consideration 
will be given to who are completing 


» s of service, ctc., may be 
obtained from. Children’s Officer, 102, 
Edmund Street, P.O, Box 


by Oy 3. 
May 19, 1956. 


93. Closing date: 


Cima, Rendcomb College, 
near An Art Master is re- 
ew. The post is half-time 


be wel- 





‘or work or to 

., Le recently retired. Salary £300-£350, 

— emoluments during term. 

to Headmaster, enclosing two 
estimonials. 


NIGRRIA. Managing editor r required i for 

mt position. —_ be fully ex- 

peitemeed. ta able journalist with highest refer- 

ences for ‘responsible post, first class prospects. 

cone ot per month aT free accommods- 
ree 





Bridge St., B.C.4. 


"TRAINING in hospital administration. A 
small number of posts are available for 
training over three years in general and 
mental hospitals and with Board in 
London area. A erably under 25 
years, standard not less 


Appointments can com- 
in near future. Salary varies 
+ ae ee yee oe, oe nag we ea for men oS. 22. 

urther particulars from 


Wen Poctiand Place, Repiona Tiovpiul’ Bo Bosrd, 


YOUNG Ladies, 18 to 40 years of age, who 
would like 








£255, plus £60 on 
vice. £113 pa. is for 
if resident. Modern Nurses’ a 


this paper) for application form and 
further particulars. 
SURREY County Council. Relief Assistant 

Housemothers (with or without experi- 
ence) required for relief duties for 


children’s 

homes in Surrey. Salary: £320 x £15—£365 
+ £32 dl Special Allowance less £108 p.a. 
emolument form and’ fuller 
details nobtainable upon of a stamped 
addressed ae ‘om Children’s 
Officer G/T) 89), Coaney ial, Kingston- 
upon-" 

UY , SEA 

Almoner’s tan re K., %. 
and varied Work. Apply 


Head Almoner for further details. 


FEATHERS Clubs Association, Youth club 
leaders full-time man and woman re- 
quired with experience in mixed clubs and 
— clubs. 


nsion scheme. Some accom: 
eo not suitable , sanliy. Pe. 
& nising » Peathers 
tion, 29 Mulready St, N.W.S 
ULL-time trained club leader required red for 
voluntary Mixed Youth Club. 
Burnham Sca 








PSYCHIATRIC Social Worker required by 

London County Council for rehabilita- 

tion work with the families of boys. at two of 
schools. The 





the Council's approved work 

will mainly involve valiing = boys” homes 

in Ls Whitley Coun ‘il salary scale for 

ee PEL 
at 

21, £30 at heen cae and 

form Officer Health 


-) 


from 
(PH/D.1/691), The County Hall, Westmin- 
Bridge, $-E. by May 





Typists to work on research ects. Good 
1 bac ground essential. Interesting 
posts. Three weeks’ holiday p.s. plus a 


week at Christmas, 

4 on duty. Non 

Seemone invited, giving fu pesticulass 
salary required to Box 4081. 


"THE Bernhard Baron St. Soneaa? 5 Jewish 
Settlement, Berners Street, , B.1. 
Tel. ROYal 5526. Residential Boys’ "Club 
Leader required. Write or ‘phone Warden 
for appointment stating age, experience, etc. 
DULT Male General Clerk required for 
general duties in Education Department 
of large organisation in oeeanEES. Kace- 
ledge of typing an cir 


wits 








salary £8 14s per week, to £9 14s aa 
week, Hours 9.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m., alter- 
nate Saturdays 9.30 a.m. to 12,30 p.m. 

holidays and superannuation provision. rite 


grins age and particulars of experience to 


‘ENIOR Office Assistant (Female) required 
in the education department of a 

co-operative society. Interesting work 
person in sym y with voluntary leisure- 
time education for adults and children. Good 
shorthand-typing. Superannuation 
Salary £500 p.a., plus bonus. Apply in writ- 
ing, stating age and exp., to Education Secre- 
tary, Royal Arsenal ve coamty, Lid., 
15 Park Vista, G » SET 





AEDICAL Secretary pied = r General 
Medical Department at The nm Eliza- 
beth Hospital for Children, H Road, 
E.2. Candidates must be competent Short- 
hand Typists. ~ : a4 within 
range £280 at age to per annum 
(or according to ebensy in Health 
oi Lunch ong .~p- 
t retary, Queen Elizabet tal tor 
Children, Hackney I Road, Lo sb isp or 
| E : Typist Clerk for Collet’s Second- 
& wy Bookshop. Send details to Col- 


let's, wre Museum St., W.C.1. ~~ 
Assistant for Collet’s te eT. A 
writing to 66, Charing Road, A 
———— on ject to model T.U. Agreement 
wages and conditions. Interesting work 
oP useful experience. 5 os on 
SECRETARY / shorthand-« required for 


aden ae a Ww c. 1); 5-35; 

I (Gower St., age ex- 

perience in simi secretarial work essential; 
A. 2 to 

Assistant Secretary, Life 


salary range £440-£595. 
USY artist-journalist wants ex-art student 


for secretarial and sketching in return 
for tui an money. T an ad- 
vantage. Box 


BCRET ARY / Shorthand-ty pist needed “for 

responsible admin, work in Peckham Social 
work office. 5-day week. Sal. from 
according to qualifications & exp. Box 4139. 


UBLISHERS req. eppd Pw apy Es é 


typist (m/f). No Sats. 
required 


Press, 5 Cromwell Place, 
GECRETARY shorthand- typist 

(with head for figures) at residential school 

for maladjusted ren. Arduous but inter- 

Six weeks holiday. £260 pa. 

us board lodging and laundry, Apply the 

arden, Bodenham Manor, Hereford. 

Ee *PeRE NCED shorthand /typist- secretary 

reqd. for Literary Agency. Interesting 
work. Good hours. Box 4169. 


OUNG Asst. Secretary reqd. for interest: 
ing cultural-educational work, Box 4100 


FPICE Junior reqd., able t to type, accurate 
at figures. Intere: work film distri- 
Phone GER. 9392 for appointment. 
JOURNAL IST or Short sy Writer of 
interesting 


experience a 

-time work (at home —"- 

porte instructor. Write, giving full detail 
(in confidence) to Box 4180. 

[NTERNATIONAL © family (one boy, 9 

want responsi residential help June- 

t duties, some cooking. her 

help kept. Most weekends free. £2 10s. 

weekly. PRI 


3288 ater6pm. 
R2Q0 immed, resid, cook, used to pum- 
bers, boys schl., average 50, extra dur. 
summer hols. Child over 4 welc, Box 4078. 





OU can fill only one vacancy no matier 
bow many others oe. — we may 
have that one to Pisher 


15 Strand, W, a” TR Afeiner WN 


Bureau 





__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT— —continued 


Gas” ‘Club Leader, full-time req. for 
Church House, a Church of Scotland 
Youth Centre in “icid ton, Glasgow. Pre- 
vious eupamiones of clubs and camping useful 
but not essential. uiries & applications to 
Rev. G. M, Shaw, en St., Glasgow, S.E. 


FRENCH Ene. ies shorthand-typistre- 
quired by City firm. Good salary. 9.30- 
5.30, no Sats. Pleasant workg. conds. Social 


Club. Box 4145, or tel. MON. 9966, ext. 123. 


EDUCATED women are offered posts with 
hours as temporary typists and 
shorthand typists at good rates of pay. St. 


Ss "s Secretariat, 2 Broad Strect Place, 
Fin Circus, mz 2, and 316 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, $.W.1 


ASSISTANT c = required for St. Julians. 

Woman with child over 5 years accepted, 
Will train suitable person Wages by agree- 
ment. St. Julians is flat community with 
restaurant end child care. Interview London 


or Kent. in. writing: Secretary, St. 
Jellane, Bovescah, Rona. om 
__ APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


OMAN Ph.D. Econ. (Lond. U.), French 

German, journalistic ability, special 
knowledge of J. S. Mill & period, can type, 
seeks part-time post, poseana, teaching, 
tr 1 jou 


Box 404 
CAPABLE woman secks work, Sussex. Long 
“ experience including secretarial, literary, 
welfare, domestic, land. Excellent references, 
Any suggestions? Box 3950 


nl re moronising nor “dull? 25, 
of wind, degrees Arts & Music, 
and a ton eo creative energy. Box 4095 


XPD. cook avail, for lunches & dinners. 
No.- resident. Cent. London. Box 4147, 


Sec ee bilingual, Ger., Eng. shorthand, used 
to work for authors in i h langs., trans- 
lating = own typewriter, wd. accept full- 
time, ~time, hourly wk. Box 393 


RELIABLE man requires any kind of even- 
- /weekend or night work, Box 3915. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND STUDENTSHIPS 


UNIVERST: TY College of the West Indies, 
Applications are invited from 3 
with established residence in one 

British Caribbean Colonies for the Geddes 
Grant Research Fellowship for original re- 
search related to the life and affairs of the 
Caribbean area. Value not less than £300 
p-4., tenable 1 or 2 years, 
ing qualifications and proposed work and 





naming three referees to be received June 
19, 1956, by Registrar, University ge of 
the West Indies, "Mona, Jamaica. 


Forgotten 
that 
appointment? 


or 
just too busy 
to remember .,.? 








notes. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, ete.—continued — 


“HE London School of Hoonomics and 
Political Science. (University of Lon- 
don.) Applications are invited for the Webb 
Research Fellowship for research in one of 
the political, cconomic, administrative or 
social ficids in which the Webbs were in- 
terested The Fellowship, tenable for one 
year with a possible extension to two years, 
will be of value not exceeding £1,000 a year, 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Men and women will be cligible, without 
limit of age Candidates need not be 
raduates of a university, but must be quali- 
dw undertake advenced research in «4 
selected subject. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Closing date for 
the receipt of applications, May 31, 1956 


UNIVERSITY of London 
Studentship for Women 
are invited for the Metcalfe studentship 
for Women, which is of the value of 
£60* tor one year Candidates must 
be graduates of a University of the United 
Kingdom «nd must be prepared to undertake 
research at the Lendon School of Economics 
on some social, economic or industrial prob- 
lem to be approved by the University ppli 
cants who do not know the result of their 
Degree Sunaieiens may make provisional 
application. Apquemnens, on a prescribed 
form, must reac the Secretary to the 
Scholarships Committee, University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, London, W.C.1 (from 
whom further rticulars may be obtained) 
not later than Riny 2 1956 *In certain 
circumstances the Kainisery of Education may 

the nts of this Student- 
ship at their normal rates 


THE “University of Manchester 

Studentships in Economic and Social 
Studies. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships, tenable for one year in 
the first instance, and renewable for a fur- 
ther period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of 
£350 or £400 per annum. They are offered 
to candidates who have obtained the degree 
of Bachelor or Master ip this or any other 
approved Universit Applications should be 
sent not later than June |, 1956, to the Regis- 
tear, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained. 


Metcalfe 
Applications 





Research 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 5s, 
per line (average 6 words), Box No, 25s, 
extra, Prepayment essential, Press Twes, 
reat Turnstile, 


State latest date acceptable, 
London, W.C.i, Hol, 8471, 








Be up to date—invest in a PERMAPAD 


—the world’s most modern 
memory prompter—a combined 


reminder and note-pad that will add 
distinction to every desk or writing table, 


No more out-of-sight, out-of-mind 
PERMAPAD gives you over 
1,000 memos. at one filling. Hand- 


somely made and finished—from Leading 


Stationers and Office Equipment 
Suppliers everywhere, or DIRECT 


Model No. 2. Price 39/- inc. P.T. 


De Luxe Model covered in Moroccan 





Leather - 63/- inc. P.T. 


PERMARAD-- 


| ONADEK (BRANSON) LTD. DEPT. H., VIVIAN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 17. Phone: HARD rne 2267) 
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PERSONAL 
B°* 17 — spend one — land 
exch, lity Pe. tgio 
Fiorentino, € deco Massimo 7, Roms Italy), 


USSIAN- -speaki cultured family with 
children is asked to accept Italian girl (13) 
knowledge Russian, during summer. Exchange 
hospitality or p.g Write Rosita Lanza, Circo 
Massimo 7, Roma (Italy). 


SCULPTOR needs studio, barn or such, near 
7 London with flat /cottage for wife, child, 
near, Capable doing many jobs for low rent. 
Box 4101 


14 day car tour of Scotland from July 21 
Couple required 40 share company and 
expenses, Approx. £35 per person. Box 3953 


CAMBRIDGE law student (male) 22, seeks 
4 interesting long vac. job. spome French, 
German, Own car, Box 394 


USTRIAN girl (18) sae Schi. Cert., 

ad. fam., wishes help w. children surnmer. 
Reliable, music, ad. swimmer. C. Lillegg, 
Vienna 11, Obere Donaustr, 59, Austria. 


CHILDREN’ Seaside Camp, I. of Wight, 
4 Aug. 1-28, Shans. p.w. Partics. : rs 
Ovtergaard, 12 Park Dr., N.W.11. SPE. 2509 
APAN; Author stud customs /tradi 
tis, sks. inform. fr. Japanese. Box 3937 
RY JSSIAN -speaking registered — avail. 
conduct tours to Russia. Box 
WOMAN, 3 children (7 & 5 yrs., 6 mths.) 
wishes stay month with progressive 
family (July--seaside if poss.). Box 4099. 


PROGREServe family seeks other(s) to buy 
share London house, Caravan at 
cout and car available to share. Box 3947, 


IDOW and son (23) seek coppemipesasion 

to share three weeks’ holid 3 Time 

and place by mutual arrangement om 4040 
I OCARNO, Swiss Riviera. Small private 
4 party by ait July 21. 2 wks. 42gns. inc 

fixcl. hotel. 69 Marylebone High St., W.1. 


ANTED, godfather, to start at once 
Theosophist, B’ham area pref. Box 3918 
por sale: 4-berth Hecles Coronation cara- 
van Private orchard site near Henley 
Also punt, Let for season consid. Box 3833 


“SWEDISH boy, age 15, italy accommoda 

tion as boarder June/July, preferably 
London area with English ag having son 
near his age. Offers to Box 3434 


FRENCHMAN writing book on “ Life in 
England" requires keen but financially 
une xuctin — Fo ae with data, figures, 
bibliography. etc 35 


SW ANADEE Cates holiday party. Sport, 
dancing. Informal, friendly atmosphere 
Box 3859 


YOUNG painter needs large 6/c workroom 
Massey, 29 Montrose Ave., N.W.6 


DVERTISER who thinks he can write 
music would like to hear of someone who 
thinks he/she can write lyrics, Box 3864 


CHILDREN, parents wele, Lake Garda 
4 parties. 40gns. 2 wks, 9 Oukley St., 8.W.3 


OURNALIST (25, m.) desires live w 
French family, learn lang., Lond, Bkfsts & 
wkend meals |: he in May. Box 3891 


* XCHANGE doytime child minding, Neill’s 
4“ methods. PRI, 7886 


"Two young men seek one/two others with 
car, Economical holiday abroad, July, 
August, Share expenses. Box 3902 


YOUNG French woman wishing to perfect 
English seeks position au pair London 
family care children. Write Mile, Delmas, 7 
Rue Bachelet, Paris, 


por NIGHTLY Rapertary Theatre (en- 
tirely amateur) welcomes new members 
is, all branches of theatre, Phone MOU, 
5885/3687 after 7 p.m. North London 


DVENTURER, now retired, respectable 

by reason of newly purchased house, 33 
yrs. of age, tall, str and intelligent, well 
able to command men (or to be commanded), 
this man wants a good job in London, Make 
haste to secure these powerful services 
S. Piper, Box 3961 


“ALL personable Pakistani Muslim, 30, 

Public Schi., Barrister-at-Law, sks. intng 

& remun. appoint. in Gt. Britain or Europe. 
Write Airmatl, Box 503, Eldoret, Kenya 

FPRENC ‘HMAN wants furn, accom, Cent, 

Lond, in exch. for Prench lessons in 

even, Highest refs. Away wk.-ends, Box 3907 


EXCHANGES urgently required for Foreign 
4 Students (French, German, Austrian) 
Also children. Educational Touring Service, 
10 Exhibition Road, $.W.7. 


SHASIDE comping holiday for children 
over Il bgns w. Particulars 
Tony Gibson, $2 $2 litsoseehy oad, N.W.3, 


CHILDREN'S Hotel for seaside holidays. 
4 Sandy beaches, picnics, on etc, 
Every care. Thanet House, Reading 
St. Rd., Broadstairs. Thanet $2547, 
PARIS flat available June-July. Fully 
equipmd, seep 3 £60 the 2 months. 
McInnes, 28 Kye Berthollet, Paris Sieme 


Con’ TINENTAL Holidays. Seats private 
‘ cars various dates places. c pyeess 
Travel Club, 17 Sicilian Avenue, W.C 


EN Ui Art Society 15-day Painting 
Holiday in italy, 4igns. Partics.: Sec 
14 Portman St. W! 


PERSONAL—continued 
AFRICAN Freedom : practical help t needed. 
@ donation to the Fund for African 
Deke 41 Platts Lane, N.W.3. 
RViEM. ge (pref, yng.) taken in sm. 
t. 6gns om 4196 
Ora -UPMANSHIP, if desirable, must be 
tied into the garden. Plants for gar- 
den “desoien or cut-flower, offered in 
collections, Twelve different Dahlias, small- 


| decorative, cactus and pompom super, 275. 6d. 





| value. The Nerve 


12 different Chrysanthemums, 
ered Michaelmas Daisies 20s. J, Crutch- 
field, Hackenden Nurseries, East Grinstead. 


YNg. man seeks seat car to Continent 2 
wks. summer, Spks, Spanish. Box 3749. 


CARAVAN to let, Alfriston, a but not 
4 July 21-Sept. 15. Box 40 


RY Cie, Oxford, ns accommoda- 
or 


School pu 
poses Ly weeks eitie 4-11 and 11-18 at the 
College, and August 11-18 and 18-25 at its 
Hostel. Details from the General Secretary. 


HOL!DaAYs in France for teenagers. Could 
you welcome a Frenc lar from 
Avene 23 to September 16? Your child 
enjoy in exchenge delightful stay with 
webs rench family travelling in accom- 
pee party July 30, returning p et 23, 
bertson'’s Exchange- Travel! aevvies6 61 Fel- 
lows Rd, , N.W.3, PRImrose 1370. 
| ~~ Script & Bookbinding, Whit week- 
zi at Braziers Ipsden, Oxon; “ Dance- 
rat May 22-25. 
BACHELOR, 28, free one week in May, in- 
vites holiday suggestions. Box 409 


IVIERA. Furnished Ba to let — 

July. 1l0gns. Box 4 

© those of you os appreciate good 

clothes. we offer a Savile Row cut suit. 
Individually fitted & tailored by hand, in 
ure worsted materials, {rom as low as 21 
oberts, 10 Lower John St., W.1. GER. 
7RENCH for Conversation. Intensive 

courses beginners/all grades. The Men- 
tor, 11 Charing X Rd., W.C.2, TRA. 2044, 
M2 ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(T) 

Endsleigh Court, W.C.1. Booklet sent. 
Deferred terms. 


EL CID. Do you know the name? Yes, he 
4 


12 large- 





was a Spgnish Knight of the Ilth cen- 
tury, But Ei Cid is also the name of a ver 
fine sherr 


shipped by Duff Gordon. You'll 
find it wherever good wine is to had. 


COCKAIGNE holidays: Whit wk,-end, E. 
4 Sussex; Cornwall 2 wks. incl. travel July 
28; Geneva, Annecy, Jeers, 1S-day camp 
tour, Aug. 18. Box 4 ‘ 
Pens ' by air ay a to 26. £45 all-in. 
mo,  Merano-Dolomites, Vienna, 
Opatia, at other dates, Fortnight £33 to £42, 
L.B. Tours, 154 Westbourne Grove, W.11, 


GPAIN by air or escorted by rail and coach. 
Free guide and programme from the 
specialists: New ‘/istas, 99 Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton, Middx. (Mol. 2105), 


| OYS & “> enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
now at the Manor House, Bradninch, 
Exeter. Eliz. Strachan, Hele K 


NOW-How means Writing Success for 

You. No Sale--No Fees Tuition. Free 
N.2. “Know-How Guide to Writ Suc- 
cess’ from B.A. School of Successful Writ- 
ing, Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, W.1, 


L ETTICE Ramsey, Photographer. Please 
arrange London apmts. through Ramsey 
& Muspratt, P.O. Terr. Cambridge 4633. 
VERSES, Speeches to order for (almost) 
any occas. Allan M, Laing, 19 Waver- 
tree Nook Rd., L’pool 15 Childwall 4123. 


Gos to Florence or Folkestone? You'll 

Vince Exclusive Holiday Wear 
Vince Man’. Shop, 5 Newburgh St., Fou- 
bert’s Place, Regent St., W.1. GER. 3730 
New 24-page catalogue sent on request. Open 
7 pan. Thurs., 3 p.m. Sats 


( *ONTACT Lens Speciattet 
4 mons, D. Opt., 

N.W.11 SPE. 0116 E af. consultations 
by appointment, Deferred terms arranged. 


UROPE the “En Famille” way... .Why 
not let us make individual arrangements 
for you to enjoy the interesting, friendly 
atmosphere of a private family, or join one 
of the special groups visiting our International 
Host-Faraily Centre? Meet and get to know 
the people of the country you visit, IMus. 
quesrure from E.P.A., 20 Buckingham Street, 
fae 


Howard Solo- 
Sinctair Grove, 


"THE Bridge regards these as man's funda- 
mental needs: creative, meaningful work 
and satisfactory human relationships, Write 
128 Burnley Road, W.10. 
[NVIGORATING, stimulating and also re- 
laxing is the effect of Nerve Manipula- 
tion. A_reintegrating treatment of proved 
entre, 1 Bentinck St., 
London, W.1. WELbeck 9600 
OU can speak Italian effortlessly in three 
oncathe with Setogni, or your fees re- 
funded. ‘Phone WEL. 4221 or RIC. 3286 
UMANISM is a@ taith for the modern 
world, Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. WES. 2341. 
FAMILY Planning without contraceptives. 
Confidential brochure giving detailed 
explanation of medically approved method 
used by millions of couples throughout the 
world now available Is st free. Welfare 


Advisury Centre. Russell House, Wi'ton, Wilts. 





PERSONAL—continued 


VEN the most conservative fee organ 
purists are admitting the ims made 
hour ile Lincol | electronic model. 
s man it incorporates a 
" stop for two manual effect, has 4ft 
oh an and 16ft couplers and a wide variety 
organ tone colours. Ten churches every week 
instal @ Lincoln. It is self-contained and 
needs only connection to mains supply. 13 
and 30 note pedal boards are available and 
the basic price is only 350gns. A omy 7” 
the Electronic Dept. H, Selmer & Co., 
114, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2, —" 
bring further details. 


B*Y of Pollensa, Majorca. Accommodation 
specially available at a new free-lance hotel 
overlooking the sea and epponte Formentor. 
Single rooms available. ¢ sandy beaches, 
excellent mn and lobster 
fi Book you ir holiday now a July 15 
onwards. “4 y ee b oo sea 
from 38 By air ( oe Air 
France) | Som S4gns. Apply for Ay yy to 
xford Street, Lon- 
Ci. Tel. MUSeum 9351/2. 


Wirsun Holidays Enjoy 
flowers and suns on one of our 
Whitsun parties to =. (May 13), Lake 
Garda & Venice or Carinthia, Southern 
Austria (May 19), or with a wuloue y 
in Sussex or rk Erna Low, S) 
Old Brompton Rd W.7. KEN. oon /o2a8 
OLIDAY with Y.T.C. A_ non-profit 
organisation offers superb petidore at ex- 
ceptionally low cost. By air Oslo 14 days, 
40gns. onnes 15 days, 44gns. Rome 15 
days, 4lgns By tir & coach, Lake Garda 12 
days, 30gns. olland 7 days, l6igns. De- 
parting ~ May 20. This holiday will enable 


i — = the pr of bulb time in 
olland, t ot of the loveliest sights in 
the world. nd for our free illus, brochure 
containing full dets. of these & other wonder- 
ful hols. Y.T.C. Universal, Ltd. ( . NS), 
27 Queens Gdns., London, W.2. PA . 4070. 
AINTING Holidays for amateurs and be- 
inners. Yugoslav ia, Italy, Mallorca. 


Painting in at phere of iit beauty and 
pleasant company. Cost includes expert in- 


rwater 





dividual mee ist cl. hotels and travel. 
39gns. oT incl. 15 days. Brochure B. 
ee, ane 


_ Atelier of Painting. 
13 Queens Gace. W.2. AMB. 0849/4749. 
BY Coach & 7 days at resort, Basic prices: 

E “ Austria 26gns., Bavaria 29}gns; 
14 osta Brava or Palma, 38hgns.; 4 
By ir/Coach Paris & Versailles 15gns., and 
for independent holidays apply Rober’ 
Whitaker PT ravel), Lid., 12 Mitre St., E.C.3. 
AVE, 4060. 


CORSICA, Majorca, Sardinia, Tossa, Tor- 
4 remollinos (Malaga), Portugal (Ofir), A 
15-day sunshine holida 


by air to any of these 
finest Mediterranean 


‘aradise holiday resorts 
or to Portugal on specially advantageous 
terms, thanks to forward contracts. Prices 
from "44gns. all inclusive of air fares, board 
and accommodation, Also a grand Mediterra- 
nean luxury air cruise to Corsica and Majorca 
for only 65gns., and a France-Spain leisure 
tour embracing the French Pyrences, 
Andorra, Tossa, Barcelona and Montserrat 
for only S4gns. Elkan Allan, the B.B.C.’s 
armchair traveller, writes: “I went on a 
Horizon holiday myself last year, My honest 
ge is that if you're somusoting joing to 
any of the places mentioned—a they are 
all wonderful places the best plan is to go 
with Horizon go See wae, Write 
or ‘phone for . lavishly illustrated 
colour brochure j. * maps, to Dept. 4U, 
Horizon Nw. at, 148, Fleet St., Lon- 


don, E.C.4. CITy 716 

A® FEW Places left Tos a glorious fortnight 
of sunshine and interest at famous places 

from £47, all in. Czechoslovakia ~_ aria, 


Hanga Poland, Rumania, via, 
Soviet nion, etc. Send 24d. stamp ~ free 
brochure to Pr ~ ‘ours, Ltd., 100a 
Rochester Row, , $.W.1. TATe 2152. 


OUNTAINS and Padinas From 
Montpellier to Cerbére, where the vine- 
clad Pyrenees run down into the Mediter- 
ranean, lies one of the sunniest, driest and 
most interesting parts of France, with bathi 
beaches, spas, mountain resorts and historic 
centres (such as Carcassonne) to meet all 
tastes, Descriptive folder and full list of 
hotels with inclusive prices from the French 
povecnsaeas Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 
ORWAY. Conducted Coach Tours, 12 
days Oslo & the Fjords, 4igns. Many 
others. Also attrac. 2-centre holiday, Moun- 
tains and Fjords, 15 days, £42 10s. Pro- 
ee: Contours, aed. (N.S.), 72 Newman 
US. 646 
[TALY: Florence, a Siena, Rome, 15 days 
36gns., dep. July 29 & Aug. 26. Florence 
& cam il days 29gns. Tour of Florence & 
iy ay 15 days 38gns., dep. Ling - 29 
Partics. (s.a.c. please) from 
a. tion, c/o World University Service, 539 
Gloucester Place, W.1 
| AST-Minute Continental Holidays. Our 
4 non-mass-produced arrangement of your 
holidays abroad, offeri choice of special 
centres or what-you-will, ensures a care- 
free — Business and Holiday Travel, Ltd., 
114/117 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C.2. WHiteball 4114-5. 
CONTINENTAL girls a domestic posts 
4 au pair or full-time. Gago Continental 
Bureau, 148 Walton St., FRE 2491, 
NFORMAL ae group meeting 
April 29. Tel, Mrs, Dunn, HAM. 8109 


| 
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Let Costa Brava offd. 1. Dep. June 3 back 
Lond. June 22, Share exps. LEE 8121. 


C ana Prrava (Blanes). Villas & Flats to 
tune. i-pries Aug. 15-31 full up. 


Dotaiie” r, Burgess Hill, Sx. 


MEDITERRANEAN Coast, nr. Marseilles. 

Children, 8-16 yrs., accepted, perf. 

healthy cond., excel. food, tuition opt., exper. 
Details: Educationa 


staff. : Touring Service, 

10 Exhibition Road, S.W 

D®A8 Jean, Francis “Giants delightful 
parties to Italy, etc., including 

Painting Holidays, are available from —~ 

Brochures: 13 station Rd., East Grinste 


HE Art of Seeing. Readers Impressed by 

Aldous Huxley’s account of how his be 
was saved by the methods of the late 
Bates, the celebrated ican oculist 
author of “Good Sight Without a il 
may be ~~? to know that this techni 
is practised by the Misses _ (LA ~ 
ham 3626 ond” Brighton 5266 


Were “for Profit. im = interesting 

booklet. The Regent Institute 
(Dept. ‘E/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
PSYCHOLOGIST. Phyllis Perlow, 89 

_Somerton Road, N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 
T *PEWRITERS. Modern — 
machines avail. for hire, £1 

Tel, Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 Ser Setaife 


AtLLWwoops Carnation Cut Flowers—the 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades direct trom 
the wy Lene: in the Ray = From 1 
i oe ie Bro “La write 
Or cata Os. t y- 
Ser Heath, fn Tel. Wivelofeld Green 
THE Central Board fo Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 

advice on matters of conscience to se liable 
for National Se Service and Reservists. 

HILIP Humphre s, Psychologist, 
P Prince’s cee. < ‘meetiaholesles, s.w. $ 
KENsington 804 2. 


Aes of Jems St. (108/111), 6. WA. 1. 
riar pipe s sts. our c pi 

(amy make) reconditioned & cleaned La 9 
pure alcohol, 3s, plus 9d. postage, any 
ry intity. (Foul pipes are injurious to health.) 
Ii repairs, new stems, etc. We purchase 
Meerschaum pipes. Write for price list. 


P-*. Tearless French! Painless German! 

Sweatiess Spanish ! may be acquired at 
Summer Shools in Lausanne, Vienna and 
Barcelona which are, ey almost (but not 


quite) costless. A to Harold Ingham, 
itd., 15 St. John’s » Harrow, Middx. 
SCHOOLS aig LEP Y 
BBOTSHOLME _ School, Derbyshire, 
offers five 11 re es for boys of 
reasonable all-round ility in September, 


1956. The School is AM, approved 
by the Ministry of Education and prepares for 
the Universities, for professional and country 
careers, For further particulars write to the 
Secretary, Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


BE Hil School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 

W.3. Co-educational Da me Boarding 
School owned and as MA Friendly 
Society of Parents staff. indergarten 


1 Sgns., Junior and ci School 20gns. 
Moperon Wyld School, Charmouth, 
School Farm, 7, cows. All 
round ” practical and cultural educ. for boys 
one ss girls 9-18. Principals: Carl and Eleanor 
rba 


MOORLAND School, the Day and Board- 
ing School in the heart of the Ribble 
Valley, mr. Clitheroe. Lancashire. Girls, 
ones 4-13, $0, posnasse for for Ly Grammar Schoo!s, 

irks’ ind Progressive Private 
Schools. Boys, pre-pre pasbery to 9 years of 
age. Special attention given to health. Child- 
ren welcome du holidays. Illustrated 
prospectus from the Principals: Brian P. Ker- 
mode, B.A.Hons(Cantab.), Shirley M. Ker- 


mode. ised the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Telephones by the 3. 


EW Sherwood School, Epsom, " parent- 

owned, progressive and co-educational, 
encourages children to explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather than authoritarian Pressure from staff 
and parents. We welcome enquiries from 
parents of genuinely Progressive outlook who 
wish to an active interest in the develop- 
ment of their children. 


Ht Town & Country y School, 

Eton Ave., N.W.3. tert write 2.) Senalt 
group weckly or full boarders accepted. Boys 
and girls 5-18 educ. for Gen. Cert. of Educa- 
tion & the aornties, Realistic approach 
to mocern education. - Paul, Ph.D. 


READERS’ amas 


DOR Sale: “N.S. & N.,” 1934-1955, some 
numbers missing; Hansard, 60 vols. 1945- 
50 Parliament, complete, offer; “‘ New Yorker ” 
(1953-1955 ben ery 3gns.; 1955 Encyclo- 
ia nny 7 ‘Japanese scroll 
painting, as new; Royal Bengal tiger skin; 110 
Classical Records, eis 0.n.0. 
ANTED: Trotskiana; Scandinavia; Tenor 
Reco der. 

Send no Pee”, goods in reply, but write 
first to N.S. & Readers’ Market (separate 
letter for each item). The charge to adver- 
tisers is 3s. first, 10d. each additional word, 
and covers the cost of forwarding replies. 











WHIT/SUMMER SCHOOLS—from p. 463 





den, tor “Hall, Irchester, Welling 
borough, Northants (Tel. Rushden 2104), 


QT. PETER’S Loft, St. Ives, Commall. F Fine 
Art studio, Workshop & 





NEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group. May 
7 to Som, 14, 1956. Daily pon oe wm 
with paies. Large studio. s wel- 
nick Field prospectus apply Director, Ger- 

ield "suadio, Newlyn, Penzance. ’ 


TYPING A AND ck 


MABEL By Lt Duel, & RE ines 


Nis 
MOU. 1701. Staff wd . / supplied. 
ing, duplicg. /typg._ (Reports, meee iat he) 
BBEY 


Secretarial Bureau, Abbey House, 
4 Victoria ‘St, SAV.1, Pine pe 

duplctg., theses, testims., &c. ABB. 37 

Ts%. Rec. by > known Editor. Ashton, 
7 Perrymount » Haywards Heath. 


IT. typi es, Prom effic. 
Weebe. 47 St. Mg ae, é ot 
ILDRED Furst. 8 rs’  aaeaauna, 
Mine Teet, he and difficult” work 
d duplicating executed 


fn A Mra 


67 Ge , N.W.6. 


om Mss & $ & These re "Tabet 














Dutton a a re o2 Gt. Rus: 
St, Wl Tel. MUS. 7379. 
XPERT ./Type. Theses, MSS., 


Plays. Miss eo, 406 Strand. TEM.59 984. 
FAULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 
yoy 


Soeees 
ry = my Mg it etc. Editing 
by expd. writer. ¥ Sty a Green 
Lane, 


“Edgware ia "STO 


EAN a or pine. + 
24-hour d 5 corpion. 31 Ken 
ton Church x, , WB WES. 5 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SE 2 comprendre c'est la paix. The  lnauiste’ 

Club, London's International Cen 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, 
Niddry Lodge, en 
conversation and tuition in in foreign ‘languages. 
Continental Snack Bar. 


SHIRTS & s. Repaired as new. 
Moderate from 2s. 6d. Post your 
orn ents for free estimate or send for 
Co., Shirt & Pyjama 


Makers, 32, 26 Southbow 
West Sow , Bournemouth : 
STORIES wanted by the A cy Dept. 
C.20 of British Institute of tion Writ- 

ing Science, Ltd., Regent Hse., Regent St., 

1. We ne stiate suitable work on a I 
of sales basis (ro reading fee) ag wal 
returned with reasons for rejection. We ali 
offer an interesting booklet Siichene® dets. 
fees for our Courses & Cri & success 
letters from students, 


UREX & all rubber surgical appli- 
D gloves plain 





por — —s S corm. Write or 
or our Iree price now Dept. 
N.N., 34 Pialerhe ke London, am 
a So Heavy Eng- 
36 in. at 

in. at top (1) 

28s. 6d., 12 


ARACHUTES. 
Pin lish = and Nylon; each 








Chutney—from a 
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MISCELLANEOUS—continued 


OTORING Atlas-Burope. 
= ona ar very clear. Money-sa 
£1 Martin, 17 Vincents Dr., 


ST ANTED for special ‘Library, Gunn or 

Globe-Wernicke Units, oak or similar 
light wood, good c (max. 17), reason- 
able price. Box 3959. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


hints. 


*IRIGON Hi: muse Hotel , Notti ng Hill Gate, 
40 Pembridge Villas, W.11. "Phone BAY. 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonable. 


FROARDING accommodation with social 
amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35, from 47s +. to 85s. oe partial board. 
Applic. forms & rmation, aw Resi- 
dential Clubs, 13 Bekize _Ave., N.W.3. 


‘YOUTH House invites applications for 

residence from either sex (ages 18 to 30) 
Single rooms. International. Write to Secre- 
tary, 250 Camden Road, N.W.1 


TTRAC. small o/S mm. i in priv. hee. 
Mod. cons. Gdn. Service. Breakfast. 2 
mins, tube & buses, CUN. 3417. 
T° let, N.W.2. La semi-furnished roorn 
Lady only. GL 5028. 
M!PDLE -aged lady “Gewish) would share 
modern flat with another or let bed- 
sitting room. STA. 


WO bed-sitti rooms to let, single or 
two friends a & C. og or partial 
board. TUD. 6866 or TUD. 


ARGE furn. room for one or 7 music stu- 





dents. Bechstein . 458. incl, or 35s. 
if two sharing. VAN. 5196. 
VYONGENIAL cuneaghese. paneer. inter - 
est. Sgle rm. 45s; 6d. HAM, 


MAN. offd. rm ee anr.’s flat L’caster v Gea. 
din. /kit., , bth. 2gns. Box 3853 


coeiaaAD Double bed-sit., gas fire, 
cooker, Ascot. Completely furn. 52s 6d. 
per wk. Colour unimportant. HOL. 6237. 


XGEPTIONALLY nice accom. in Hamp- 

stead. Sgi. divan-room for lady, over- 

looking garden. Good-~elass accom. in author's 
house, £3. ‘Phone HAM.» 7428. 


ARGE sunny B/S. in private fit. nr. Maida 
Vale tube, Use k. & b., chw. Lady 
preferred. CUN. 6528 mornings or evenings. 


PLEAS. b/s., own kit., > Feper, aes stove, to 


let, Crouch End, 


(CONTINENT AL/Beitish lady has available 
bed-sit. room, ae Newly dec. 
S.W.17 Reasonable for snlddic-cas cul- 
tured lady view to friendship. Box 3897. 


W: LOND , 


Sunny well-furn, rm. Every 
con. Reas. rent to bus, girl, Box 4173. 


I GE. comf. b/ s2m., | 
4 »b.& tl. ENT. 
SUNNY double or single with h. & c., family 
house, Kingston, 5 mins. Richmond Park, 
Thames, tranepert to: London. Ris break. 
fast, bath, linen, c. 2s. Box 4 
i. of London. Old house mi on river 
to let Aug., Sept., 3 large bedrooms. 
Domestic help. Also available now, accom- 
modation for man student. Box 3973 


EVON. Furnished room - all ameni- 
ties in home of one lady. ery moderate 
rent for long let. Braunton 63. Vien 3416. 


R Hire: Mod. 4-berth caravans 
Le Saux, Hallen Vean, Lands End 
OUNG business lady with child of five 
seeks 2-roomed furnished —_ Highest 
references will be supplied. Box 3665 
YOUNG teacher seeks unfurn. or part- 
furn. room with kitchenette where piano 
allowed. No excessive practice. Box 4033. 
YOUNG lady reqs, small furn. flat or wd 
share with anr. Box 4037. 


“PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


Sennen 


FLAT, U he f, 2 £, k., b. Beaut. sit. 
Chase. Tube iocy. Trains 

City. Binleld cple. June. Refs. x 3989. 
IGHGATE Tube 5 mins. Furnished flat 
in private house. 2 rms., k. & b., tel, 

Suit 1/2 prof. wom. £200 pa. Box 4185. 


RITER wishes exchange mews flat (3 
rooms, k. & b., 2 garages) Notting Hill 
Gate, W.11, for larger premises, with garden, 
for expanding fami Up to 50 miles Lon- 
don—commuting Ant 4174. 


URN. seaside cott. nr, Mundesley Elec 
Except July 14-Aug. 25. Box 3825 


LDEBURGH. Humble, gy 
sleeps 5. Close sea. 4}-bgns. well a rahe 


CONNEMARA, Eire. 5-roomed cottage to 
let near sea, from May to Sept. i 
B. Lydon, Ross, Moyard, . Galway. 


TUDIO or unfurn. flat wented tg Author, 
One big room, kit., bath. 4027. 


RGENTLY require unfurn. or en turn. 
office block « least 8 rooms around 
W. End or immediate vicinity. Box 4062. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 
FRSEHOLD, new det. small house South- 
- Me wo ly (22tt. 
¢. f. 
retirement holidays. 
£2, 850. Lee. ——— avail, Box 3952. 


Ct, sheliased . wooded ‘air cottages £500. cae. 3758. 


84-p. handy- 


ate home. Use k., 





PROPERTIES—continued 


SoUuTH Essex; 17th century farmhouse; cot 
tage annexe; 13 acres including valuable 
building All main services; 27 miles 
London; close New Town. £6,000, Box 4137 


N charmingly laid-out grounds of 3 acres, 
Is swimming pool. Views of Downs 
Usuelal chalet-typ: residence, sun-room, lige 





lounge, 4 beds, bath, kit., etc. Main services; 
> a, kF dbl. gear. £3,000. Dougine Ross 
‘orrington, Sx. Tel. 4 


Wantep: “large houseboat, 
tion, London area. Box 


i eee WHERE TO ay 


qm, Hi , a Vegetarian Guest 

ouse ce Heads, for ppy holidays 

Surrounded ae ty lovely Lakeland scenery. Good 
: Anne Horner, Tel. 508 


we a Isaac ( "5 we fishg. vill.) 
4 Carnhaven Guest 2808 unobstructed 

sea view, H. & C., Gembdenan exc. food, 

comf. g'teed. Farm prod. 6-8gns. Broch 


OTTINGDEAN, om Famous sca- 

site village Norton House, on the 
Green, offers pl inative food, 
centrally heated reom, An, atmosphere. 
8 & 9gns. Brochure. Tel, 3120. Prop. D. 
Chapman, MP. 


* condi- 





YE. The Hope Anchor, - A.A. 


rb position in 
4 lovely centre _ holidays. | Rye 2216. 


DORTHLEVEN, §. Cornwall, Tye Rock 
Hotel. Loveliest position sunny 8. Cornish 
coast. Quiet comf.; home cooking; AA rec. 
BEAUTIFUL SS comfort & good 
Te Whare Horam, Suseex. 
(Bastbourne line’) Tel. Horam Rd. 32 
ILL-lovers offer ty in cor 


itality in converted 
farmhouse, benutitelty & remotely situ- 





ated in hewrt of Welsh - BB. — ar. Liyn 
Geirionydd. Modern comforts, very good 
ood & fires. Friendly & informal. 6/7gns. 
George & Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw 
Lianrwst 166. 
SPRINGTIME in f.---4 rel Essex (27 
ondon). Hatfield 
Heath, nr. Bishop's Scortond (Heche Heath 


263) offers ideal accom. for the country lover, 
Good food, comfort, delightful surroundings. 


*USSEX, "jm, Hastbourne. Charm guest 
« hee., everyt home- eed Ve pares 
welc. Fr. Ggns. iy, H . 211, 


MODERN Veget. Guest o —_ 
comforts. 
Board. Terms diy. “ Bon Sante 
cliffe Ave., Southbourne, 
SUSSEX. “Biue Idol, Coolham, Horsham. 
Historic 16th century guest house, fully 
modernised. Good food, large restful garden, 
beautiful rural surroundings. Coolham 241}. 
GWANAGE, Vegetarian Guest Hse. O'lkg. 
sea unental ckg. Children welc. 
Broch, : aveney,’ " Park Road. Tel, 2804, 
NEwPorT, Pembrokeshire, Country, Sea- 
side town Good accommodation. H. & 
. Spring interiors, Good home cooking. 
Terms. Drake, Porthmeor Guest House 


ETWS-Y-COED dist., Liedr Valley, 
mountain sit.; old-world comf.; Cordon 
Bjeu ckg. from £7 12s. 6d. Bwich Bach 
Guest Hee., Dolwyddelan, Caerns. Tel. 220 


ou seck a stay in attrac. cottage with 


yy go, lovely walks, | pean food? 
it 40 mis. Lond 8 Ie w. Sunset 
een Clovelly Rd., 


Tel, 548 

CORNISH Riviera Comet In lovely 

country beside Fowey Estuary, 3 miles 

sea: modern comfort, notable food in 
—— manor, Own woods Pishi 
. Games Room. Reductions tll mi 

jy. "* ineochure 5 Penquite House Hotel, 

a mt, Par. Tel ’ Fowey 124 


FEW immediate _Yacancies at Norman 
hurst, the small, and comfortable 


hotel in “ Britain's = at imate.’ Special 
terms till Whit. From 5igns., fully inclusive 
Rec. by rders. Vegetarian if desired. Nor 


manhurst Private Hotel, Sea-front, St 

Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 4784 
EAR Penzance, 2 mis 
west hee., children welc 


superb beach, ige 
Ye Olde Vicar- 


age, St. Hilary, Penzance, Cornwall. 
OLIDAYS S&S. Devon. Magnif. country 4 
miles sea. Kemp, Mamhead, Kenton 
CorNWALL “ Clifton House.” Port 
4 Isaac. Tel. 291. Elevated position over 
looking bay. Boating, bathing, fishing. Mod 
cons., ex. food. From Signs 


O' Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, nr. East 
Grinstead. A really comfortable place 
to spend the spring Good food, lovely 
furniture and a friendly atmosphere. Sharp 
thorne 17. 


ECUPEKATION at Higham House in 20 
beautif 


ul acres. € ort, rest, cxercise, 
Eatirely etarian. Farm eggs «and milk, 
Treatment if desired. oa lectures. Write 


for terms & brochure 
hura, Robertsbridge, Sx. 


EMBROKESHIRE 


ham House, Sale- 
me - ee 126 


Holiday saccom., 
comfort, ad rec., own boats, lobster 
April, May, June, July 


fishing, etc. 
Sept Mrs Thomas, Allandale, St. Davids’ 
ITTLE "Guide to Village Inns, Farms, 
Hotels, on and off the beaten track round 
Britain's coast and countryside, with supple 
Mini wide list lsung over 500 friendly 
for bed and breakfast, Se. pos free 
Hikon, Harbourside, Torquay 


| “T°HE Nation, 
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WHERE TO STAY—continued 


PD YE, Simon the Pieman Tearooms, Lice 
St., receive a few guests, Rye 2207. 
CAPRI. An Italian family in the mountain 

4 willage af naca provide the best 
local, wine, best local food and a very inex- 
pensive pension in an inn with magnificent 
views of the island, only 10 mins. by bus 
down to the Piazza of Capri. Among those 


| whe recommend the inn are Mr, Peter Glen- 
| ville, Mr. Graham Greene, and Mr. Cavyal- 
canti, Address: Aniello Marinicllo, Oseria- 
Lecanda Aniecllo, Anacapri, Capri 
7 NGADIN Alpine village offers restful 
4 holiday amidst lovely flowers. Comf. 


accom., delicious food, moderate terms, Write 
Hotel Meisser, Guarda, Bagedin, Switzerland. 
[NEXEENSIVE Swiss holidays. Saas-Grund, 
nr. Saas-Fee. Fine food, homely. Glorious 
view, Excn-centre. Engl. refs. In May & June 
from 9 irs. Venetz, Hotel Monte Rosa 
MAsorca Gay atmosphere off the ‘tourist 
beat Mountains, bathing, dancing 
submarine fishi and food to remember 
Write Box 3683, New Stateeman for London 
interview, or to Ca'n Quet, Deya, Majorca. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


OW will the Labour Movement meet the 


challenge of the new balance in the 
world? RP.D. describes “The Great 
Debate” in the May “Labour Month 
Also Dr, Joseph Needham, F.R.S., on _“ His- 
torical Mator & the Ancient World,” 
R. Page- Arnot “The General Strike, 1926,” 


udith Todd “We Choose Friendship, " ete, 
iow out. Order Is, 6d. from all newsagents 

or 9%. half-year postal subscription from 

Labour Monthly, NS 134 Ballards Lane, N.3 


a FRevD A The Crisis | ou c culrure,” ‘nl 

by nw ~ Trilling. suft 
Boards. 9d. post free nate — Boosts, 
Lad., bck: 94 Charing X Rd., W.C.2. 


REALISM Communist Party Artists’ 

Journal No. 3 on Art Education, 11d, 

t free from Cuntral Books, 2 Parton 
treet, W.C.1. Six issues Se 


Re -ralsing in N. Ireland; 
; Women's Wages. 
search, 9d. (10s. 6d. pa.), 

USsIC 


you prefer 
Ruropean 
deteils of 25 
articles and 
a, f 
a +. urep 
Bleckstock Road, I 
ONTHLY Review. —An independent 
i Socialist Discusses with 
clarity and implichey of of ‘style the development 
of socialism all over the world. Edited ia New 
York by Leo Huberman and Paul Sweery. 
Annual subscription 258. London Representa- 
tive, P. B Price, 48 Baloombe Street, N.W.1. 


EPLY to Moral Re-Armament, This 
week's Socialist Leader, 5d. newsagents 
or LL.P. Bookshop, 6 Endsleigh St, 4 


America’s leading 
Weekly Subscriptions £2 
yearly may be sent ough the Pubicher. 
5. & N., Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 

Specimen copy on request 

( ‘ONTINENTAL Railway Survivals 
4 Brian Morgan's “End of the 

wittily describing 200 worth seekis a rich 

solace for wet days Brilliantly ostreted 

25s. from booksellers of Cleaver-Hume Press, 

Kensington, W.8 


ENGLisH Iliwstrated is the International 
4 Journal of Practical English Read in 
over 60 countries. Send it to foreign friends 
with a limited vocabulary! 8s. ps. P.O. Box 
113, 60 Market Street, Watford, Herts 


EAL. THY Childhood, by Jessie R. Thom- 
son. Kindly idance from infancy 
through school By post &s. from King- 
ston Clinic, Edinburgh, 7) 
OUNTAINEERING 
hand) ready. Chyngton ks., Seaford, Sx 


TOMIC Power and Automation will in- 

evitably change the ttern of our lives. 
In important special hoch somber of Marxist 
Quarterly, J, D. Bernal and other leading 
authorities analyse the problems inherent in 
new developments of technique. 2s. 6d. from 
all booksellers or yr Books, 2 Parton St, 
Red Lion Sq., W.( 


MA4n's World now 
Male Ant Phon 
Is. 34. monthly from al 


( ‘ONTINENTAL 
4 Guides for Austria, Germany, 
Spain, et Lit on application merlea 
Book Sales, Lid., 10 Bayley Sweet, WC.1 


CBRMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris, 
J Boundary Rd, N.W.8. MAI. 3030 


TD Borkeneu, Bukhaerin, Rosenberg, 
James, Trotsky; bks./pamps. Box 317 


Wwe buy Wbraries, review copies, —an 
“ book-clubs,” books, pamphlets any 
language on Socialism, CL, Russia. Van calls, 
Hammersmith Bookshop, Ws ay 6407, 
pv TSCHES Aatigpert, 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd 
MERICAN bookdesier will purchase 
4% secondhand becks on Economics, 
Labour, Politics and Social Sciences Te 
prices paid. Write full details t Box 384 
G ‘ERMAN Literature bought & sold, ( ‘onal 
~ 2) Book Supply 24 Whitechurch 
! le i 


MOt 


Trade with 
Labour Re- 
2 Scho Sq., W:l. 
when you prefer it 
Radio. Programme 
continental stations with 
ures | eae the music and 
‘ridays Book stalls / News- 


"bublishing < Co., Lid., 137 


Liberal 
lés. 3d, 


Puck 
Line,” 


Spring list (nd- 


contaim a 32 page 
raphy Supplement, 
newsagents 


Holidays Maps and 


Italy, 


38a 


& &,. 
Wi4 "PU L., 7924, 


1482 
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ENTERTAINMENTS = =—=s 


TT. ” Royal, St-atford. Mar. 5973. Marlowe's 
Edward II. Tu.-Fr, 7.45. St. 5.30, 8.30. 
Ty Pos Repertory Company, Canon- 
bury Place, N.1 (Can. SIl1i1) presents 
*The Sulky Fire,’ by Jean-Jacques rnard, 
Public eng mances = Ageil 27, 28, May 3, 


ats 2s., 36 
‘ARTS Tem. 3334. 7.30 (ex 
5, 8. “ Comedy of Errors.” 
TNITY. Sartre's * 
Sun., 7.15. Mems. only kus. S391 
SIAN Music Circle (Pres.: Yehudi 
Menuhin). Music & Dances for Tagore 
Jayanti, May 3, 8 p.m., at Mahatma Gandhi 
Hali, 41 Fitzroy Square, W.1. Reception to 
Yehudi Menuhin, and Concert of Indian 
Music, May 12, 4-6 p™ at French Insti- 
tute, S.W.7. Also Seminars and Classes. 
Further inf. re. mem’ship. (10s. p.a., Students 


M.) St. Sn. 
— 


* Nekrassov.”’ Sat., 


2s. 6d.) & other activities from Sec., A.M.C., 
18 Fitzalan Rd., N.3. Tel. FIN. 2934. 
VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Ealing Comedy 
Season. Until Apr. 29: Passport to Pim 
lico (U). From Apr. 30: Kind Hearts and 
Coronets (A) 
OXY Re Cin. BAY. 2345. Apr. 29, 
Citizen Reso (A), The Sniper ( 
ATIONAL Film Plage ies South Bank 
Wat. 3232. Sat., Apr, 28. James Cagney, 


Mickey Rooney, Olivia de Havilland in “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream ” (U). Dir: Max 
Reinhardt. 1.45, 4, 6.15, 8.30. Open to public 
SUNDAY, April 29, National Pilm 
Theatre, South Bank, S.E.1. “La Vie 
Commence Demain "’ (X) starring Jean Pierre 
Aumont. Also “ Wild Stallion" (U) & “ Nut- 
cracker Suite” (U). Open 8.15. Comm. 8.30 
EWISHAM Film Soc. HIT. 6581. Uni- 

4 tarian Hall, next Cent. Library Apr. 
28, 7.15. Adventures in Bokhara. Guests 3s. 


<4; 17 Dover St., W.1. Sat., April 28, 
8-11 
Otseech 


Dancing to Norman Jackson's 
M 
MASKED Ball at the Finsbury Town Hall. 


at 





bers 3s. and their guests 5s. 

Band, bar, City Ramblers Skiffie Group. 
Saturday, April 28, 7.30 p.m. Admission 4s. 
Organised London Youth Festival Committee 


HE Continental Club, 15 Baker St., W.1. 
holds Dances every Sat. and Sun. from 
% p.m., and has foreign language classes every 
Tues. from 8.15 p.m. nique continental 
atmosphere. For partics. write Sec. or please 
call at Club. 


~~ CONCERTS 


OYAL Festival Hall. Sunday, April 29, 
at 3 Irmgard Seefried, soprano (at the 
piano: Erik Werba), Wolfgang Schneiderhan, 
violin, Carl Seemann, piano. Mozart Recital. 
(WATerloo 3191.) 
WIGMORE Hall Pirst of Four Mozart 
Bicentenary Chamber Music Concerts. 
Fri., May 4, at 7.30. Rubbra-Gruenberg- 
Plecth Trio, Aleyander Young, Helen Watts, 
Gordon Clinton, Margaret Fieid-Hyde, Anne 
Keynes, Filidh "McNab, Eileen Poulter, Rex 
~~ Tickets & full details from Box 
¢ (WEL. 2141), Royal Festival Hall 
(WAT. 3191) & Agts. 


MOZART in Paris (84th French Concert), 

Wigmore Hall, Sat., May 12, at 7.30. 
Works composed by Mozart in Paris (1763 & 
1778). Yvonne Loried, Annik Simon, Ray- 
mond Leppard and Wang Quartet. Tickets 
10s., 78, 6d., Ss., 28. 6d. Halli (WEL 2141) 


PROBLEMS in Piano Playing. Three Lec- 
ture-Demonstrations by James Ching. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion 5q., CA. Sats., 
May 5, 19, June 2, at 2.30. No tickets. Silver 
Coll. Mus. Benevolent Fund. Syllabus from 
ames Ching, A., -Mus on., 38a 
oliycroft Ave., N.W.3 HAM. 8256. 
YNASTON Pianoforte School (Lesche- 
tizky method). Students Invitation 
Concert, Wimbledon Town Hall, Thursday, 
May 3, 7.30 p.m. Invitation rammes 
from; 21 Denmark Av., S. W.19. WIM. 0168. 
AMMERKLAVIER Sonata, Op. 106 
(Beethoven), and four major Organ works 
(Bach end Mozart), at unique Keyboard Re- 
cital by Terence Gervais. Central Hall, West- 
minster, Fri, May 11, 7.30. Tkts. 7s. 6d., 5s., 
2s. 6d. from Hall or 54 Madeley Rd., W.5. 
EXHIBITIONS 
G ANYMED Facsimiles and Turnstile Prints 
¥ on show diy. 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 
Iltustrated catalogue Is. 6d. post free. 
*ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St., W.1. 
Christoforou, new paintings, 11 to 6 dly. 
WEMMER, 26 Litchfield St., W.C.2. Patgs. 
& Engvs. Dolf Rieser. Ap. i0- May 1, 10-6. 


OOKING Forward: an Exhibition of real- 


ist pictures selected by John Berger. 
South London Art Gallery, Peckham Road, 
S.E.5. April 18-May 5. Week-days 1-8, 

Sunday 3-7, closed Friday. Free. 
C.A. Gallery, 17 Dover St., W.1. Exhibn. 
of Brazilian Landscape and Garden 


Designs by Roberto Burle Marx. Mon.-Fri. 
10-6. Sat 10-1. Adm. 6d 


ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies Street, 
W.1. Tibetan & Nepalese Art. Daily 
10-6. Sat. 10-1. 
BEAUx Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W.1. 
First Exhibition in England of Sculpture 
by S. Brandon Kearl. wr by Bacon, 
Deivaux, Rebeyrolle, Sickert, 


——--—— 





“Entered as ‘am eecond-c class Mail Matter 
tis Carden 


| at Hilsingbor B,, 


EXHIBITIONS —continued 


CORSHAM Court, Nr. Bath. n Wed., 
“4 Thurs., Suns., April-Oct. Elizabethan; 
Georgian interior. Adam and Chippendale 
furniture; famous Methuen Collection Old 
Masters. Garden with Magnolias and Pea- 
cocks. 11-12.30, 2.0-6.0. 2s. 6d 


OPENS Tuesday. The Golden Key Exhibi- 

tion of new designs in contemporary 
furniture, featuring “ Monaco,” an original 
design by David Kossoff. Tea Centre, Picca- 
dilly Circus (facing Plaza Cinema) Daily 
10.30 a.m.-8 p.m. incl. Sats. until May 15%. 
Adm. free fiewing only 


I EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, 
4 Contemporary French Paintings. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 


PICCADILLY Gall. l6éa Cork St, W.1. 
Pntgs. by Patrick Hayman. From May 1. 
C's d’Ail by Sir Winsten Churchill, Un 
4 usual picture framing, open all day Sat. 
arth l6a S.W.5. 
Pee 3328 


C00L -ING Galleries. 92 New Bond St., 
W.1. Paintings—Mary Law, Constance 
Morton, A.R.C.A. Apr. 30-May 12. Free. 


,LATTER, 30 Old Bond St, Exhbn. Dutch 
“* & Flemish Masters. 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 


ICOLAS de Staéi 1914-55: a memorial 

exhibition, Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
Opens May 4. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


Re AND, a mg & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Street, . Two Masters of Colour— 
Matthew batch & Roderick O’Conor. 


W.1. 
Daily 


jallery, ogarth P1., 


PROSPECT Gallery, 13 Duke St., St. 
James's, S.W.1. Russian Journey—Paint- 
ings by Kenneth Green. Until May 5. 


‘THE Japanese Room designed by Yugi 
Kasajima for the international exhibition 
Sweden, in 1955 will be 
shown in the “ Modern Interiors” on the 
~ floor at Woollands of Kaightsbridce, 
S.W.1, from Monday, April 30 until Satur- 


day, May 19. 


| Christian 





JAPANESE Porcelain, an Exhibition onpen- 

ised the Oriental Ceramic Society. 
| Rohifs, an Arts Council Exhibition 
of paintings. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W.1. Closes April 28, Fri., 
Sat. 10-6. Admissicn 1s. to both exhibitions 


ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 

The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Exhibitions; Child Welfare Through 
the Ages: The Medicine of Aboriginal 
Peoples. From May 17, The Evolution of 
Measures for the Promotion of the Nation's 
Health. Mon.-Friday 10-5. Adm. Free. 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St, 

W.1. First London exhib. Paintings by 

Bousgard: Pailés: Parker. Until May 5. 
Diy. 10- 5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


4 LECTURES AND MEETINCS 


HE Hon. Lester Pearson will speak at 

Church House, Westminster, on Monday, 
April 30, at 6 p.m. “The Atlantic Com- 
munity: a Partnership for Peace."’ Tickets, 
res. 5s., unres. free, from Sec., English- 
Speaking Union, 37 Charles Street, W.1. 


SIR Hugh Casson speaks on his “ Journey 

to P ing (arr. by Finsbury Art Group: 
Chairman, ric Newton) Finsbury Town 
Hall, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1 (nr. Finsbury 
Town Hall), Tues., May 1, 8.15. Non- 
members Is. 6d. 


SINGAPORE. Mr. David Marshall (Chief 
\? Minister and Leader of the Labour Front) 
and Mr. A. J. Champion, M.P. (Member of 
the Parliamentary Delegation to Malaya and 
Singapore, hy Public Meeting on Tues- 
day, Riss at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 

uare. )E, ls. Doors open 7 p.m. 
Tickets from Secretary, B.A.O.S.F., Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, $.W.1. 


SPECTS of am Talks ev. Tues. 8 
m. May 1 he Philosophy.”’ Chel- 
sea Town Hall, 8.W.3 


Arr ae Sadan 
ERSONALIST Group J Coates on 


“ The Second Sex,’ we, Hall, Tues., 
May 1, 7.30 p.m 

NDIAN Institute of Culture, London Br, 

Fri., May 4, 8.30. Usharbudh Arya, “ The 


Unity of Buddhism and the Hindu Religion.” 
62 Queen's Gdns, W.2, off Leinster Terrace 





ihe New Statesman and Nation, April 28, 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continue! 


UNIVERSITY College, London. Professor 
Sir John E. Neale will give a Public Lec- 
ture entitled “ Elizabethan History: a Retro- 
spect’ on Thursday, May 10, at 5.30 p.m 
at the University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. Admission free, without ticket. Re 
ception at University College after lecture for 
o'd students und staff of History Dept 
Tkts. Ss. from Sec., History Dept., U.C.I 


THAW Society: Apl. 27: G. Handley- 
7 Taylor on “ Shaw, Holtby & Feminisin 
chair. Vera Brittain; ‘May ll: Shaw-Morris 
mig.; May 25: Fougasse.”” Full details; 
45 Steeplestone Close, London, N.18 


W E. SWINTON, Ph.D " 

and Goethe; forerunners of Darwin.” 
April 29, 11 a.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1. Adm. free Free copy 
“Mosthly Record” on request. Chamber 
Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d 


OMEN & the Credit Squeeze.” 

ing arr. by 6 Point Group, Caxton 

Hall, 7 p.m., May 3. Speakers: Mrs. Hem 

ming, Natl. Inst. Economic & Social Research; 

Mrs. McKay, Chief Wom. Officer, T.U4 

Followed by Jill Craigie’s film: “To Be A 
oman.”’ Silver collection 


DUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 

Gdns., W.11. PARK 7379. Fri., Apr 
27, 8 p.m. Baron Meyendorff, “ Russian 
Peasantry.”’ <a 4, Club closed. (Orthodox 
Good Friday 


BUPPHIST Society o— Public Meet- 
ing, Caxton Hall, 8.W.1. Wed., May 2, 
6.30: “ Buddhist Origins,” Christmas Hum- 
phreys. Read “ The Middle Way,” 2s. 6d. 
uarterly. Information 16 Gordon Square, 
}C.1, BUS. 7770. Buddha Jubilee Year 
2500 begins 24.5.56. 
"THE West London Ethical 
Prince of Wales Terrace, 
High St., W.8. Sunday, April 29, 6.30, 
& Readings. 7 p.m. ’ Blackham: 
Science really against Religion?”’ 


“ CHINESE Science & Technology,” by 
4 Professor J. D. Bernal. Chair.: Dr. 
Conway Hall, Friday, May 4, 
from B.C.P.A., 228 Gray's 
TER. 2522, or at door. 


"THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, 
Campden Hil) Road, W.8, at 6 p.m 
May 4%, French Film: “Sous le Ciel de Paris.” 
I ONDON Grou Internat. Society for 
4 Socialist Studies. Intending members 
meet May i, 7.30, Friends House, Euston. 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


UNIVERSITY of London: “ That Which 
is Common,” a course of two lectures 
on “The Concept of We (Supplomentios 
that of I-Thou),” will be given by Dr. Martin 
Buber (Jerusalem) at 5.30 p.m. on May 7 
and 10 at King’s College, Strand, we 2. 
The second lecture will be followed by a 
discussion. Admission free, without 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


ois "THE Religious Life of Anglo-Jewry.” 

Addresses at 3 Sunday Services, April 29, 

May 6 and 13, at 11 a.m. Preachers: Rabbi 

Leslie I. Edgar & Rev. Philip Cohen at Liberal 

jo Synagogue, 28 St. John’s Wood Rd., 
W.8 (opp. Lord's). All welc 


HE Development of the Child in the Cold 
War Era.” Conference, Saturday, May 
5, 2.304 p.m. Royal Society of Health, 90 
Buckingham Palace Rd., §.W.1 Speakers 
include: R. S. Fisher: “ The Impact of War 
Preparations on the Educational System.” 
Mrs. E. N. Jull: “ The Influence of Teach- 
img on the Development of Atiitudes.”” Dr 
Oto Shaw, J.P.: “ Aggression & Delin- 
quency.” Admission free. Organised jointly 
by Med. Assn. Prevention of War and 
Teachers for Peace. 
I ONDON University & other Exams. 
4 University Correspondence College pre- 
ares students for anced Certificate of 
iducation (for Entrance Faculty require- 
ments, or direct entry to Degree), Inter. & 
Final Exams, for B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Sc. Soc., LL.B., & Diplomas, G.C.E. (all 


Lamarck 


Meet 


Society, 13 
Kensington 
Music 
"2 


Gordon Signy. 
7.30. Thkts. Is. 
Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


ticket. 


levels. all other Examining Bodies), Law. 
Prospectus from Registrar, 70 Burlington 
House, Cambridge 


REGG Intensive Crses. Day/Evg. French 
Gregg. Fraaces King Secretarial Schi., 
la Harrington Road, 8.W.7. KEN. 4771. 
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1956 
LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


UMANISATION of Work 
ference Royal Hotel and 
Settlement. May 4 to 6. Detls 
gressive League, 20 Buckingham St., 


DARTINGTON Music School, age of 

Music, John Clements, F.R.C pro 
vides a full-time general musical pn 
for performers & teachers, with individual 
tuition in voice & instruments In being 
residential the School offers exceptional faci- 
lities for chamber music, ensemble playing 
& choral singing. Scholarships are awarded, 
Prospectus from the Secretary, The Arts 
Centre, Dartington Hall, Totnes, S. Devon. 


ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial Col- 

lege offers an intensive secretarial train 
ing to Graduates and other well-educated 
gitls, Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results: Languages and 
foreign shorthand. Private secretarial posts 
obtained. Interview by appointment only 
Prospectus from Principal, Mrs. M. K, Mony- 
penny L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, London 
W.2. PAD. 3320. 


EARN  Stenotypin 
4 machine-shorthan 
months. 


London Con- 
Mary Ward 

from Pro 
W.c2 


the speedy, easy 
Proficiency in 3 
Day or evening classes. (Continuous 
courses). French & English. Write or tele- 
hone Grandjean ad _— 14 
ryanston St., W.1. WEL. 


( XFORD. Marlborough “anew Col- 

lege, 110A High Street. Tel. Oxford 
4349. Comprehensive training for high- 
grade Secretarial a intments for Students 
of good general education. Foreign langu- 


ages. Small classes, individual attention. 
Prospectus on application to Headmistress, 
Mrs. M. Robson 


GIRLS who wish to perfect their languages 
with a view to working abroad are recom- 
mended to train at St. Godric’s Coll for 
Secretaries & Linguists, where they will have 
excellent facilities for studying both languages 
and secretarial work for meeting students 
from all over the world. Intensive Courses 
for univ. graduates. Day & residential 
students. Canteen, Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A.(Cantab.), St. Gedric’s College, 2 Ark- 
wright Road, London, N.W.3 


I ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
4 Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 
W.1. GERard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
taught in day & Sar classes or private 
lessons; beginners & grades. Intensive 
Daily Classes in English and preparation for 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 
I ANGUAGE problem solved. The Pelman 
4 Language Institute teaches French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian without the use of 
English; the method is explained in 4 little 
books, one for each language; write for book 
& specimen lessons, sent gratis, post free. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 67 Norfolk Man- 
sions, Wigmore Street, W.1. WEL. 1411. 


FOREIGN Languages. New term private & 
class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London 
Schools for La es, 20-21 Princes St, 
Hanover Sq., W AY. 2120. 


NTENSIVE individual trai im secre- 
tarial subjects for graduates others, 6 
months’ & 14 weeks’ couraee begin at fre- 
qu ent intervals. Davies, White Lodge, 2 
ddison Road, W.14. “Tel. PARK 8392. 


TCOLE de Francais, 283 Oxford St., Lon 
4 don, W.1. HYDe Park 6524. Ovutstand- 
ing success of our new and attractive French 
Conversation Courses. 10s, monthly Trial 
lesson 2s. 6d. Also Italian, Spanish, German. 
I EARN Touch-typi in 1-2 months. Pri- 
4 vate lessons. ‘egsy Sutton. PLA. 7967. 
CAREERS in Housing Management. Appli 
4 cations invited for training for an inter 
esting and varied career in the management 
of housing estates. Bursaries availabic; small 
salary during training. Further particulars 
from the Secrétary, Society of Housing Man 
agers, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
"TUITION by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro- 
fessional exams Mod, fees, instalments. 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
"TOUCH-typing &/or Pitman's Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786 
UDO courses for beginners under high 
grade teachers Apply Budokwai, 4 
Gilston Rd., 5.W.10 (KEN, 1540 after 3 p.m.) 
NGELO Andes. Spanish dancing priv 
lessons, classes. 4 Sunningdale Gdns W « 
Segovia style. Beginners 


YUITAR wit 
J crse. all ages. Brochure, Spanish Centre, 
W.C.2. COV. 0754 


36 Cranbourn St., 
XPERT Tuition in interpretation 
of pianoforte 


technique 
Leschetizky Method. anya 


L.R.AM. BAY, 2816. 
ov AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


* of Livin Whitsun School, May 18 

54 4, at raziers, Ipsden, Oxon. Send 
card for surmmer courses list 

FRIENDSHIP House, Biickeburg, Germany 

Whitsun Conference on nternational 

uestions. May 18-21. Fee 35s. Partics. Wm 

ughes, 35 Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Som 


WHIT SCHOOLS, etc. cont. on pace 467 
More Classified Advts on on pp. 464, 465, 466, 467 


and 
playing 
Polunin, 
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